























JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild records are im- 
ported from Europe: many are unavail- 
able except through JUBILEE. The 
records are excellently performed, are 
well recorded and liturgically unsur- 
passed. They include both Latin and 
Eastern rites as well as folk music. All 
are pressed on high quality stock and 
are enthusiastically recommended by 
the editors of JUBILEE. Our most 
popular current item is the African 
Mass (listed under folk music). It’s a 
spectacular musical treat. 


amBrosian chant 


343 AMBROSIAN CHANT A remarkable 
and unique set of records of the chant of 
the ancient church of Milan. Most of the 
chants date from the fourth century ; some 
are accredited to St. Ambrose himself, 
who gave form to the music of his people 
in their battle against the Arian heretics. 
Other chants reflect Carolingian, Byzan- 
tine and Roman influences. Hymns, anti- 
phons, psalms, canticles, alleluias, Epistles, 
Gospels, prefaces are among the selections 
from the liturgy and Office throughout the 
year. Exotic, emotional, archaic, they are 
an important musical document of the 
primitive Church. Three records and illus- 
trated buoklet, $20.00 


gregorian chant 


33-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve hymuis 
superbly sung by the monks of Citeauz, 
the first Cistercian monastery. The record 
includes the famous and very beautiful 
Trappist SALVE REGINA. $7.50 

314 MASS FOR THE DEAD The complete 
Mass for the dead—on one record—from 
Introit to the final responses (and includ- 
ing the DIES IRAE) chanted by members 
of a Spanish Benedictine abbey. $7.50 
33-42 CHANTS FOR THE VIRGIN A 
beautiful record—a collection of 26 Mar- 
ian hymus from all seasons of the litur- 
gical year; Gregorian chant at its purest. 


$7. 

304 MARIAN CHANT Another beautiful 

record of Gregorian hymns to the Virgin, 

this one sung by Spanish Benedictines of 

ag Abbey of Santo Domingo de Silos. 
0 


7. e 

33-13/14 THE DEATH OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN The Office and Mass for the dead, 
beautifully sung by the Benedictine monks 
of En Caleat; the DIES IRAE is magnifi- 
cently rendered. This two-record set also 
includes on its last side the Reproaches, 
PANGE LINGUA and VEXILLA REGIS from the 
Good Friday liturgy. $15 

5311 THE MASS A complete Gregorian 
Mass sung by Canon Sydney MacEwan and 
the choir of the Church of Santa Susanna 
in Rome. Here is a rare opportunity to 
hear the full high Mass, with both svoken 
and sung parts. The forty-page accom- 
panying booklet contains a history of the 
Mass by the noted biblical scholar, Mon- 
signor John J. Dougherty. and the com- 
plete text of the Mass. $5.98 

306 LENT & HOLY WEEK Antinhous, 
hymns and other chants from the Masses 
and Office of the present season, sung by 
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monks of the Spanish Benedictine abbey 
of Santo Domingo de Silos. $7.50 

307 PASCHAL SEASON Various chants 
for Easter, Pentecost and Corpus Christi, 
from the Mass and Office of the various 
feasts. The singers are Spanish Benedic- 
tines. $7.50 


Gelineau psalms 


These are the work of a French priest 
in developing a vernacular psalmody. 
We suggest 33-04 (in French) and GR1 
(in English) as the best and most in- 


teresting. 


33-04 PSAUMES This is the first and the 
most famous of the Gelineau records. In 
French. $7.50 

33-08/09 PSAUMES More of Pére Geli- 
neau’s best psalms. In French. Two rec- 
ords, $15 

33-67 PSAUMES Still another collection 
of Father Gelineau’s psalms in French, 
adding to those listed above. They are 
sung by the Little Singers of the Nativity 
of Choisy-le-Roi. Ten-inch, $5 

GR1 PSALMS Monks and the boys of an 
English Benedictine school under the di- 
rection of Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B. 
This is the best of all the versions in 
English. Ten-inch, $5 


EASTERN RITE 


33-27 VESPERS AND MATINS One of the 
finest examples available of the chant of 
the Russian Orthodox Church; it captures 
the deep-rooted mysticism of the Eastern 
world. Deacon and choir (which have had 
the special distinction of being invited to 
sing at Notre Dame cathedral in Paris) 
possess exceptional voices. This record and 
the Romanian Liturgy (33-52) are neces- 
sities jor any good collection of liturgical 
music. $7.50 

33-28 KEDROFF QUARTET A number 
of chants in the great tradition of Russian 
monasticism. The melodies come from 
many sources, including Greece and Kiev; 
there are also several canticles reflecting 
the influence of the Occident upon Russia 
and some showing the return by modern 
composers to the ancient tradition. Ten- 
inch (33 rpm), $5 

001 BYZANTINE MUSIC A treasure of 
hymns and antiphons sung by a Greek Or- 
thodox priest and the Byzantine Chorale. 
Included are a third-century hymn to the 
Trinity, the famous Akathistos Hymn to 
the Virgin, twelfth-century chants from 
Mount Athos, and hymns and antiphons 
for various liturgical seasons. Recorded by 
members of the Saint Sophia Greek Ortho- 
dox Cathedral in Los Angeles. $5 

002 GREEK LITURGY The Divine Lit- 
urgy in the form used by Greek Orthodoxr 
churches here and in Greece, by the same 
choir that produced Byzantine Music 
(001). A rare chance to hear the Liturgy 
of St. John Chrysostom in one of the 
original languages. $5.98 

33-52 ROMANIAN LITURGY The Divine 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, sung in 
Romanian and Greek by a Byzantine rite 
Catholic group. An excellent and virile ren- 
dering of an Eastern rite Mass. $7.50 
33-59 MELKITE LITURGY A special 
event: excerpts from the Good Friday lit- 
urgy in the Byzantine rite! An unusual 
record, sung in Arabic and Greek accord- 
ing to the Melkite usage by priests of 
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Paris’s famed St. Julien le Pauvre. Tey. 
inch (33 rpm), $5 

8960 COPTIC MUSIC For centuries th 
chant of the Egyptian Church has bee 
ignored by the West, although musically 
and liturgically it is of extreme signi 
cance, Because of their isolation after ¢ 
Council of Chalcedon of 451, the Copts 
have retained many primitive custom 
with little external influence. Recenily r. 
cordings were made in the Coptic cathe. 
dral of St. "Mark in Cairo; here are , 
selection from this most important and 
unusual liturgy. $5.95 

45-19 RUSSIAN LITURGICAL CHANT; 
Chants by the Kedroff Quartet, represent. 
ing the Italian influence upon Tsarig 
Russia. Seven-inch (45 rpm), $3 


mediebal 


33-48 MINSTRELS, TROUBADORS AND 
GREGORIAN Songs, both sacred an 
profane, from the flowering of the Middk 
Ages, a period when the. vernacular was 
just beginning to achieve status in th 
arts. Some songs are in Medieval French, 
some in Latin (or a mixture of both). The 
performers come from a group known a 
The Arch, who have dedicated themselve 
as best they can to life in the manner of 
the primitive Christians. A fascinating 
record for lovers of the past. Ten inch, $ 
9402 THE PLAY OF DANIEL The fa- 
mous twelfth-century musical drama which 
was widely acclaimed here in its first per- 
formance since the Middle Ages. It ha 
been charmingly recorded by its original 
New York performers, the Pro Musica. Th 
special album contains not only the full 
Latin text and English translation, bu 
the commentary by W. Auden (which 
first appeared in JUBILEE). A forerunner 
of the opera, it is one the great classics oj 
medieval music. Twelve-inch, $4.98 

143 MUSIC AT NOTRE DAME. A grea 
work: music of the school of Notre Dame 
in Paris, about the year 1200. Rhythmic, 
forceful and melodic, these disciplined yet 
mystical chants evoke the archaism ani 
religious ecstasy of the early Middle Ages. 
te ag” a by the Deller Consort. Ten- 
inch, $5 


Polyphonic 


C3 PALESTRINA Three masses—the Mass 
of Pope Marcellus, the MISSA BREVIS and 
the MISSA AD FUGAM—by the great Italian 
genius of polyphonic music. Palestrina 
ranks among the rare handful of top crea- 
tive masters and these are among his most 
outstanding works. The performance is by 
the Netherlands Chamber Choir. $6 
33-58 SONG OF SONGS Extracts from th 
great canticle of love, set to polyphonic 
music by Palestrina, the prodigious genius 
of the Renaissance. The choir is that of 
Fribourg Cathedral. Ten-inch, $5 


PROTESTANT 


4528 ANGLICAN LITURGY This is the 
music of the liturgy in English, according 
to the usage of the Anglican Church, 
which follows the Roman rite Mass and 
sets the vernacular to traditional Gregorian 
modes. Besides the Mass and Evensong it 
plain-chant, the record contains a_ short 
Communion service by the famed sixteenth- 
century English composer, John Merbecke, 
and the Morning Service in Anglican chant, 
a post-Reformation development for the 
singing of unmetrical English words it 
four-part harmony. $4.98 

33-19 SOLI DEO GLORIA Psalms, 
chorales and the Daily Office by the French 
Protestant monastic community of Taiz 
(see JUBILEE for January, 1961). ($7.50) 


Folk muste 


138PE AFRICAN MASS This is one of our 
most unusual records, the Missa Luba, 4 
Mass sung by members of the Baluba tribes 
of the Belgian Congo according to their 
own musical traditions. The music, which 
is accompanied by drums, is not written 
down, but improvised. Contains the KYRIE, 
GLORIA, CREDO, SANCTUS, BENEDICTUS aud 
AGNUS DEI. 45 rpm, $3 

33-56 ROMANIAN FOLKLORE Half ¢ 
dozen songs of rare beauty from an obscure 
corner of Eastern Europe, reflecting th 
numerous sources—among them, Byzar- 
tine, Slavic, Greek and Hungarian—that 
have contributed to the music of Romania. 
Ten-inch, $5 

302 RONDA DE COPLAS A collection of 
folk songs dedicated to the Virgin from 
all over the Spanish-speaking world. The 
songs are beautiful, melodic and express 
the joy, sadness and hope of the commot 
people with great lyricism and _ strength. 
Flamenco, Afro-cuban, saeta and fado are 
some of the styles played by native must 
cians. $7.50 


BELLS 


33-29 BELLS An unusual record that has 
turned into a popular item. It consists solely 
of the sounds of different bells, tolling at 
the Renedictine monastery of En-Calcat. 
Each bell has a special meaning, and 

own voice and personality. Ten-inch, $ 
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@ Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, the 
German poet, dramatist, novelist and 
scientist and one of the world’s greatest 


geniuses, was born in Frankfurt in 1749. 
He practiced law in Wetzlar and then 
went to the court of Charles Augustus in 
Weimar where he served during most of 
his long life, acting as chief minister of 
state for ten years. By the time he was 
thirty Goethe had proved himself a mas- 
ter of the drama, the novel and of lyric 
poetry; he wrote scientific essays and 
criticism and carried on a vast corre- 
spondence, particularly with his close 
friend, the poet Schiller. Goethe was an 
amateur cellist and artist, a linguist (in 
French, English, Italian, Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew), an accomplished horse- 
man, swimmer, ice skater and lover ; in 
various periods of his life he occupied 
himself with theology, medicine and 
archeology ; he also acted on the Wei- 
mar stage, edited various literary, 
artistic and scientific periodicals, and 
translated the works of Diderot, Vol- 
taire, Benvenuto Cellini, Byron and 
others. The bulk of Goethe’s work is 
immense but his greatest single work 
was undoubtedly Faust, a long dramatic 
poem which occupied his thoughts off 
and on from adolescence to old age, and 
which is one of the most profound poetic 
and philosophic creations of the Western 
world. As part of its series on Great 
Books JUBILEE presents a long article on 
Faust (p. 36) by Eldon M. Talley, his- 
tory professor at the College of St. 
Catherine in Saint Paul, Minnesota. 
“Goethe’s Faust,” Mr. Talley remarks, 
“is one of four or five books every col- 
lege graduate should try to re-read every 
eight or twelve years, if for no other 
reason than to evaluate his own intellec- 
tual and spiritual growth and to relive, 
as it were, the cultural development of 
Western civilization. . . . I have tried 
to show the relevance of Faust to some 
of the most significant thinking in our 





In this issue 


time. If [it] sends some (screaming, 
perhaps) back to re-read Faust, even to 
take issue, I hope it will send others not 
only to it but to the works of most of 
those whom I have invoked in one way 
or another, If I could get but one per- 
son started upon a comparative study 
of Plato’s The Republic, Goethe’s Faust, 
and Ignazio Silone’s Bread and Wine, | 
would be overjoyed. I wonder how many 
realize that in our world the novel and 
the drama play the same cultural role 
as did theology and philosophy in the 
Middle Ages.” 


@ Moral Re-Armament, a non-denomi- 
national religious movement which aims 
toward restoring worldwide moral in- 
tegrity through individual reform, re- 
cently held a World Assembly at Caux, 
Switzerland. Over 1,000 delegates from 
46 nations gathered “to plan a global 
strategy to answer corruption, commu- 
nism and war.” Although Moral Re- 
Armament does not profess to be a 
religion, its many evangelistic charac- 
teristics have prompted certain Ameri- 
can bishops to recommend that Catholics 
avoid participating in Moral Re-Arma- 
ment activities. Others have simply 
ignored the movement. Nevertheless 
Moral Re-Armament continues to pros- 
per, gaining enthusiastic adherents all 
over the world. Currently it is receiving 
additional publicity and support be- 
cause of its anti-Communist campaigns 
in Latin America, Africa and the Far 
East. Because it seems unrealistic to dis- 
miss Moral Re-Armament summarily, 
JUBILEE has asked Dr. George Shuster, 
who was U.S. Ambassador to Germany 
after World War II and recently retired 
as president of Hunter College in New 
York City, to set down his personal ob- 
servations about Moral Re-Armament 
gathered in his trips abroad and here in 
the U.S. Dr. Shuster’s article begins on 


page 30. 
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From Greece 


JUBILEE now has the initial records 
of a new series from the Greek lit- 
urgy. These records have been made 
in Greece by the priests and choir of 
of the Cathedral of Athens and are 
magnificent expressions of the ancient 
Byzantine liturgy. In Greek. 


PG1 CHRISTMAS This beautiful record 
includes the famous “Your birth, Christ, 
O Lord!” 45 rpm, $2.50 

PG2 THE RESURRECTION The sing- 
ing of the Gospel and the “Christos 
Anesti” are among the featured chants. 
45 rpm, $2.50 

PG3 GOOD FRIDAY Laments for the 
most solemn day of the year. Includes 
“Today they have hung Him on the 
Cross.” 45 rpm, $2.50 


From Chevetogne 

HM1 ATHOS, RADIANT MOUNTAIN A 
sampling from the liturgy of the Russian 
monastery at the famows Greek monastic 
republic. Includes the ringing of the belis 
and the beating of the simandron. Seven- 
inch, $3 rpm, $2.50 


128 EASTERN MONASTIC HYMNS 
Choral works for the Feast of the Holy 
Cross; hymns for the ordination of dea- 
cons an aes and for the dedication 
of a church. Sung by the choir of Cheve- 
togne. Ten-inch, $5 

129 EASTER MIDNIGHT LITURGY 
The beautiful Matins of the Easter Vigil, 
which begins with a procession around 
the church. After the bells ring out in a 
joyous TREVzon, priest, deacons and choir 
sing the TROPARION of the Resurrection; 
then come the First Ode of St. John 
Damescene’s great Canon, a Litany, the 
KONTAKION Of Ramonos Melodos and 
other hymns of the Feast. Ten-inch, $5 
130 THE ASSUMPTION Vespers and 
Matins of one of the greatest of Christian 
feasts (known in the Eastern Church as 
the Falling Asleep of Our Lady). Hymns, 
Old Testament readings, the Gospel, etc., 
chanted by est, deacon and choir of 
Chevetogne. Ten-inch, $5 
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REPORT 
FROM 
GUATEMALA 


In Huehuetenago as in the rest of Guate- 
mala (except perhaps for Guatemala City, 
the capital), the population is about 75 
per cent Indian and the rest ladino, or 
mixed-blood, with a scattering of pure 
whites. The distinction between the Indian 
and the ladino is basically one of ances- 
try, but not entirely. There is Indian 
blood in most ladinos. Other distinguish- 
ing characteristics are found in dress and 
customs. In public the Indian woman wears 8 
brightly-colored skirt, a sash and a blouse 
called a huipil,-and she seems always to be 
supporting a bundle on top of her head. At 
the same time she might have a baby wrapped 
in her sash, which she nurses while leading 
two other children with her free hands. 
When her hands are unencumbered, she walks 
with free striding grace. She and her hus- 
band are invariably walking either up or 
down a mountain. That's the only place to 
go in Huehuetenago, and in most of Guate- 
mala, for the country rises sharply into 
mountain terrain from both the Pacific and 
Caribbean shores. The Indian male wears 
brightly colored pants and shirt and an 
outer coat called a camaiche, which is 
similar to a parka but has open sleeves. 
Each Indian village has a distinctive 
dress; you can tell at a glance the village 
from which each person comes. All the cloth- 
ing is woven of unique textiles by the 
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gomen, On hand looms and following the same 
pattern used for centuries. It is a strik- 
ing sight to see the Indians gathered ina 
central town for market day. 

The dress of the ladino is contemporary 
dmerican. An Indian can enter the ladino 
class simply by abandoning his native dress 
and customs and wearing ladino clothes. He 
will be readily accepted but will be an out- 
cast among the Indians. The only distinc- 
tion among the ladinos is between the middle 
and lower class. One enters the middle class 
by wearing shoes. Most of the Guatemalan 
population is shoeless. 

These are the people the Maryknoll Fathers 
are attempting to educate. Previously only 
about two or three per cent of the ladino and 
Indian children in Huehuetenago received 
any formal education and they only went to 
school for two or three years, when they 
could be spared from work at home. There is 
little awareness of the value of learning 
and no idea of a way of life beyond the one 
they are used to, which has been unchanged 
since the sixteenth century. Although most 
are baptized, the Indians still worship 
idols and irreligion among the ladinos is 
strong. So, first of all, the Maryknoll 
Fathers in charge of the Guatemala missions 
had to sell the idea of education. 

In the town of Soloma, when Father James 
Breen began his school, the teaching 
sisters’ first job was not drawing up a 
curriculum or trying to work out entrance 
qualifications, but going up into the hills 
to convince the Indian parents that they 
should send their children to the school at 
all, and after that to collect a quetzal 
(about one American dollar) as a registra- 
tion fee, a seemingly hopeless task. The 
payment of the quetzal has turned out to be 
a great psychological help. It gives the 
parent a sense of doing something fine for 
the child. After all, he could just as easily 
be sent to the government school, but the 
parents wouldn't feel they had given him 
anything, since the state schools are free. 
It might be added that the Indians have a 
strong tradition of monogamy and a great de- 
yotion to their children. 

Coming to school means for some children 
walking four or five miles up or down a moun- 
tain and the reverse on the way home. Some 
children must start at five o'clock in the 
norning to reach school on time, and they do 
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not get home again until six o'clock at 
night. There is no bus service and in the 
rainy season walking can be very difficult 
going, yet absentee-ism is at a minimun. 

Once a child is in school, he quickly con- 
vinces his parents of the wonders of educa- 
tion. Many parents now come to the priests 
and sisters, asking to learn to read and 
write. Some just want to be able to write 
their own names. Schools which have the 
benefit of electricity (and it is rare in 
most of Guatemala) hold evening classes for 
adults. The Catholic schools are inspiring 
a new interest in the wonders of education, 
something the public schools never did. 

It must be remembered, too, that if these 
children were not going to the Catholic 
school, they would not be going to any school 
atall. They would stay illiterate. The rich 
and middle class have been educated for 
years by the Church in Latin America, but 
this is Catholic education for the poor, a 
supposedly unrealizable dream. 

The greatest problem the Maryknoll priests 
have is supporting their schools. Only 
about one-quarter of the people can make any 
kind of contribution. The rest of the money 
is raised among the sizable American col- 
ony in Guatemala City. Through the persist- 
ence of Father Donald Haren, the Maryknoll 
promoter in Guatemala, and Father Francis 
Garvey, who is in charge ofa Maryknoll chap- 
el in the city, more and more revenue is com- 
ing from the Americans. But the priests and 
sisters want to make their school project 
Guatemalan. Of course, some American sup- 
port will be needed for a long time, but if 
the schools are to endure, they must be the 
people's work. This, I believe, isanewcon- 
cept in mission support. 

Despite financial difficulties the lay 
teachers in the Catholic school system are 
paid the same salary as teachers in the state 
schools; as amatter of fact they fare better 
than their state school counterparts. The 
standard salary of a teacher is fifty gquet- 
zalsamonth. (Askilled laborer earns $1.25 
a day when he can find work.) However, the 
state school teachers have not been paid for 
as long as eight months at a time, and some- 
times they are on strike. 

Strikes are explained not only by the gov- 
ernment’s failure to pay salaries on time, 
but also by a curious dichotomy in Guatema- 
lan education. The government is strongly 
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anti-Communist, in reaction to the previous 
Communist regime of Jacobo Arbenz. The 
teachers, on the other hand, are strongly 
pro-Communist. They are products of normal 
schools which were and still are biased to- 
ward the radical Left. These schools are 
basically the only source of teachers. The 
government is stymied. Firing the teachers 
would mean closing the schools, and there 
is no one to take the place of the normal 
schools' Communist directors. So public 
education limps along, with the government 
resisting any effort to better the teach- 
ers’ situation and unwilling to expand the 
school system for fear of creating new dif- 
ficulties, and the teachers anxious to har- 
ass, if not overthrow, the government. In 
view of this national predicament, the ben- 
efits of a Catholic school system are quite 
obvious. 

The Catholic schools are an immediate an- 
swer toa present problem, but the Maryknoll 
Fathers also see them as providing for Gua- 
temala's future educational and political 
welfare. From these schools are expected to 
come the teachers of the future. Father Hugo 
M. Gerberman, M.M., who founded the Mary- 
knoll schools, assures a secondary school 
education to any talented child who wishes 
to enter professional life. The children 
are especially urged to enter the field of 
education. 

The priests also see Guatemala's future 
politicians coming from Catholic schools. 
Local governors of departments are ap- 
pointed by the national government. They 
control the local treasury and have the 
power to request, approve, or reject expend- 
itures of government funds. (The possibil- 
ities of corruption in this arrangement are 
easy to imagine.) They also have the power 
to appoint the mayors of towns. The Mary- 
knollers hope their schools will give the 
students a new understanding of the opera- 
tion of government and of the possibilities 
of political power. They try to arouse a 
yearning for justice, which they think will 
lead some to seek an honorable career in pol- 
itics, and will encourage the rest to guard 
the government's honesty by taking an ac- 
tive part in political affairs as ordinary 
citizens. 

The main goal, in the minds of the Maryknoll 
Fathers, is the formation of an indigenous 
clergy. They hope to reach a previously un- 
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tapped source of vocations—the Indians, 
But the growth of vocations is slow. Indian 
parents rarely think of their sons anj 
daughters entering religious life; it has 
never been held as an ideal to which a boy 
or girl could aspire. The schools help in. 
measurably to present the religious voca- 
tion as a possibility. One great advantage 
is the way parish property is arranged. The 
school classrooms and dormitories open out J 
on & common yard with the rectory and convent 
and sacristy of the church. This makes fora 
sense of closeness with the priests and sis- 
ters, who make every effort to be a pleasant 
part of the children's lives. It breaks 
down the idea, often cultivated by the oli 
Spanish clergy, of the priest as being aloof 
from the people and almost disdainful of 
their everyday worries. This new approach 
is bearing fruit, even though the schools 
are relatively young. Ina school in the tom 
of Chiantla, sixteen teen-age Indian girls 
have said they would like to enter the reli- 
gious life. They go to class with the other 
children but wear a distinctive uniform, 
After class they follow the ordinary rou- 
tine of convent life, guided by one of the 
teaching nuns. 

Aside from their anxiety about supporting 
the system financially and finding voca- 
tions to staff the schools, the missioners 
must also keep in mind the ever-present 
threat of earthquake. Guatemala City bears 
awful testimony to this danger. It has bee 
relocated and resettled three times durin 
the past 150 years, because of earthquakes. 
It is quite a gamble to build a school not 
knowing when the next great tremor might de- 
molish it. 

Another source of concern for the Mary- 
knollers is the chronically unstable Guate- 
malan government. The present administra 
tion is favorable to the school effort ani 
even enthusiastic about it. But only fow 
years ago, a Communist government was it 
power and it thwarted and hampered every 
Catholic effort at communication through 
schools, newspapers, radio programs oF | 
magazines. Unfortunately there is no as- 
surance that a similarly antagonistic gov 
ernment might not take the reins again, 
especially since Cuba is apparently ready 
to assist Communist subversion in the weak- 
er Latin American countries. 

—Rev. Joseph B. Judge 
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EDUCATION 


Thank you for “Busy Chaplain” and the 
story of the growth of our Catholicity on 
secular campuses [April, 1961]. 

Because you stressed the “bigness” of 
new buildings pertaining to this field, may 
I tell you, quickly, how — way back in 1934 
to 1938, our Catholic students were being 
tended to on Sunday afternoons in Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan? 

Each Sunday we gathered in an ancient 
old house next to the parish and there we, 
a couple of hundred attending a teacher’s 
college plus a small private one, kept up 
with our religion. Twenty-five years later? 
I still treasure the excellent guidance and 
instruction attained. Maybe more so than 
if I had been exposed to it daily. Because 
it was never taken for granted; it was 
taken seriously. In the meantime I was able 
to live, study and work with my Protestant 
friends who, I feel to this very day, gave 
me a great deal, too... .I do not know 
how wise it is... to separate our chil- 
dren . . . all the days of their social life, 
from first grade on through graduate years. 
We are living in a pluralistic society; 
thankful I am that we are. Let us begin 
stressing the home environment far more 
than just our Catholic institutions? As a 
teacher, I am able to see how vital is the 
home. As Catholics, we sometime forget 
this important factor. Give back to the par- 
ents responsibility. We need it. We are 
trained for it now, or some of it at least. 

Mrs. R. E. Voct 
Birmingham, Mich. 


Congratulations on your April, 1961, issue 
of yuBILEE. As a teacher, I found it more 
stimulating than all the teachers’ meetings 
I have attended in the last five years. 
Special praise is due to Richard Franko 
Goldman for his article on the television 
experiments im Hagerstown, Maryland. The 
propaganda praising electronic experiments 
has been so abundant and persuasive that 
many teachers fear to raise any objections 
or doubts about them. I hope Goldman’s 
article is circulated widely. 
Jacos J. FRAIER 
5 Cleveland, Ohio 
As a high school teacher who has sat in on 
quite a number of teacher discussions on 
the question of educational television, I 
wish to register my reaction to Mr. Richard 
Franko Goldman’s article, “The Little-Read 
Schoolhouse.” 

It would take many pages to deal with 
Mr. Goldman’s observations in detail, and 
it is not my intention to do so. Few teach- 
ers are as yet wholly committed to TV 
methods, and none of them, in my experi- 
ence, visualize such an electronic and 
transistorized school system as Mr. Gold- 
man seems to fear. But as a teacher, I 
cannot help but view his “Case Against” 
as being just too pat. In this crucial field, 
where communications and education meet, 
Mr. Goldman sees only one color which he 
gleefully reports to be satisfactorily dark 
and black. This he does with the clever 
inuendo and slick cynicism which sells 
magazines while contributing little to con- 
structive thought. 
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Letters to the editor 





I object particularly to the implication, 
evident in almost every paragraph, that 
those who backed the Washington County 
experiment, and those who report favour- 
ably on it, are dupes of technocracy and 
fadism. The author seems to pose on the 
ivory tower of enlightenment, dropping 
cynical- insults on those who dirty their 
hands trying to put God’s material gifts to 
work for the service of mankind. Television 
is no more intrinsically vicious than was 
the steam locomotive. I remind your writer 
that he is espousing a long line of “Cases 
Against,” including one which accused en- 
thusiasts for the first railroad of taking the 
lives of innocent babes by allowing loco- 
motive smoke to poison milk in the udders 
of pasturing cows. 

The Progress Report of the Hagerstown 
work “should be placed in every family 
bookshelf, between 1984 and The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire.” No part of 
the statement makes sense. The reference 
made to two “visual aids” on the payroll 
of the Hagerstown Center was base rhetoric 
because anyone who knows the process 
understands that such persons are essential 
to a production staff of that kind. The re- 
sult of “children thinking that the people 
of Afghanistan were called Commas” is 
highly dubious in the judgment of those 
who know the workings of an ordinary 
mind, and the playing of marbles and other 
semi-darkness distractions hinted at apply 
little or not at all to the television class- 
room situation any more than they did to 
the poorly supervised and ill-lighted little 
red schoolhouse which some people become 
so enthusiastic about when they grow older. 

So much for style in the “Little-Read 
Schoolhouse,” which I consider to be an 
example of below the belt journalism if I 
ever saw one. Now for the thesis: 

“Improvement in quality,” says he, “is 
the claim made for the whole business.” It 
seems that the author went to Washington 
to observe the very elusive phenomenon of 
“improvement in quality of education” 
evolving before his eyes. He claims that 
this he did not see. Ergo . 

I am in no position to question the valid- 
ity of his observations, but I seriously chal- 
lenge the premise contained in the assertion 
that improvement in quality is the claim 
made for the whole business. He quotes 
no one, but even if it has been said a hun- 
dred times, I still question it. 

That television is the most powerful com- 
munications medium yet devised by man is 
accepted by thinking people as a self-evi- 
dent fact. And education is now seen to be 
essential for survival of a free people, as 
anyone who cortemplates the horrible pos- 
sibilities of illiterate millions rising to 
majority status in the world community 
must realize. With these principles in mind, 
educators view an on-coming crisis in pupil 
teacher ratio which is so serious that some 
estimate the necessity of nearly fifty per- 
cent of college graduates over the next 
quarter century going into teaching if the 
traditional system is [to be] maintained. 

Education experts and teachers want im- 
provement in quality, yes; but to say that 
the objectives of present experimentation 
and research can be stated as simply as 


that is so half true as to be untrue ] 
venture to say that teachers are explor} 

every hopeful avenue, including televisig, 
towards the goal of educating all mankiy 
to the degree and on the scale necessary 
support not just life but decent, dignifics 
and free human life. If mere improvemey 
in quality on the parochial or national ley 
were the only need, people like Mr. Golf. 
man could go on playing their little game 
without hurting anyone very much. 

Note carefully that the author badge, 
the poor TV experimenters merciless 
without touching the basic problems eyg 
once. Novel sounding technical ten 
needed when new frames of reference mug 
be brought upon new fields of study, 
graces with quotation marks to show thy 
they are, for some unexplained reas, 
nasty words. Thus he does his non-criticg 
readers the dubious service of creating fm 
them a ready-made prejudice with som 
neatly turned sophisms for use as sling 
and arrows in its defense. 

Mr. Goldman seems to think that educ: 
tors with television are childishly unawar 
of the importance of control in this ney 
and potent medium. I venture to sugges 
that one cannot put a leash on somethin 
that has scarcely begun to breathe. Tek 
vision has been sired by technocracy an( 
birthed by commercialism. It has yet t 
stand on its own feet. Teachers know tha 
controls are necessary lest commercisl 
political, or false social values dictat 
wrong policy in its use. But does the an 
lie in abandoning television to these othe 
interests while the Communists build th 
equipment and buy up the channels fe 
their own purposes, as they are doing it 
Asia and Africa today? It seems a litt 
like cutting one’s head off to stop a tooth 
ache. 

Finally: isn’t it time Catholic jou 
stopped paying premiums for the rude 
actionary approach? “. .. waiting for 
happy day when the Single-Shot Educati 
Injection is invented.” Why in heaven! 
name pay good money for a ridiculous li 
like that? It, along with many other li 
convinces me that, for the good of 
JUBILEE’s readers, the less read “The Lit 
Read Schoolhouse” is, the better. 
(REVEREND FaTtHER) D. L. Drisco.t, 0.MI 
St. Patrick’s College High School 
Visual Education Committee 
Ontario English Catholic Teachers Ass 

ciation 
Ottawa, Canada 





























UNCLE PETER 


Let me take this opportunty to tell 
that we think Uncle Peter of Kipper! 
Landing is an abiding joy, and alone 
worth the price of JUBILEE. It’s a small 
piece of copywriting, on a par with 
Volkswagen advertisements, and I have 
higher words of praise. 

Mrs. Epwarp Hou 

Santa Fe, N.M. 
I see you’ve finally done away with Une 
Peter. I can’t think of any page in juBIZ 
that is less fitting. Uncle Peter makes m 
blood crawl. 

Frances O’REILLY 

Chicago, IIl. 


@ Yes, despite the support of a numbe 
of loyal fans, Uncle Peter has gone 
way of all fictional flesh. — Ep. 
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“A Catholic Radical 


Speaks Commonsense”’* 


THE GREEN REVOLUTION: 


The Easy Essays of Peter Maurin 


“In a superbly designed and beautifully 
printed and illustrated volume, an eminent 
scholar, philosopher and writer, dealing with 
a wide variety of subjects, gives his readers 
much to think about and practical sugges- 
tions as to how to help make this a much 
better world to live in.” 

—The Prairie Messenger* 


Forewords by Dorothy Day and John Cogley 
Over 20 woodcuts by Fritz Eichenberg 
Cloth, $4.50. Paper, $2.50 


At your bookstore 


ACADEMY 
GUILD PRESS 


1317 Van Ness Ave., 
Fresno 21, California 





— New Books from Newman — 


LOVE AND CONTROL 


A Contemporary Problem 


by Most Rev. Leon-Joseph Suenens 
Translated by George J. Robinson 


A masterly discussion of the Christian 
conception of sex and marriage, against 
the background of mounting popula- 
tions, economic difficulties, and inten- 
sive propaganda for artificial birth 
prevention. 


JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 
AND HIS TIME 


- Volume II: Constantinople 
by Chrysostomus Baur, O.S.B. 


With the same thorough scholarship he 
applied to Volume I, Dom Baur pre- 
sents here the life of Chrysostom from 
his consecration as bishop ‘of Constan- 
tinople through his exile and death. The 
wealth of background material explains 
the complexities of the world with 
which Chrysostom had to deal. $6.75 


Volume |: Antioch $6.75 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 
























A SPECIAL REPORT 


RUSSIAN ORTHODOXY 
IN TROUBLE 


The state tightens its 


bear hug on religion 


Berezovki, a village in the Ural province of Sverd- 
lovsk had, until a few months ago, not only a col- 
lective farm but a parish church and priest. The 
church has been shut down. Later one of the vil- 
lagers wrote a letter which was published in the 
Communist newspaper, “Isvestia,” justifying the 
closing. The letter alleged that the priest, cantor, 
treasurer and sexton lived like parasites on the 
contributions of the faithful; it asserted that Chris- 
tianity has no place in a socialist country and con- 
tinued that the pope’s stories about paradise and 
hell, divinity and the saints now appear “simply 
ridiculous.” The letter concluded that while Church 
teaching says God resides in the depths of the uni- 
verse, Soviet satellites created by thinkers, engi- 
neers and workers, are now circling there instead. 
There is no place for God in space and “on our 
planet, now transformed by machines, it is by hu- 
‘man labor and not by the grace of God that we 
gather good crops.” 

The faithful of Berezovki had had nothing to do 
with the closing. Agitators.on the collective farm, 
along with a few parish renegades, managed every- 
thing. After persuading the local authorities to 

‘ padlock the church they gave its possessions to the 
regional museum and turned its grounds over to 
the collective kindergarten, saying that the joyous 

cries of life would now resound where the songs of 
death and shadows had been heard before. To pub- 
hi Alexis 

bishop of Alexandria. 
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licize their action the leaders asked “Isvestia” to 
send a special correspondent to report on what had 
happened. The newspaper took advantage of the 
chance to make an example of Berezovki. The re- 
porter wrote that the villagers’ faith had been lost 
little by little through the default of the clergy 
and the diffusion of science. Nobody obliged the 
people to close their church, he added — freedom 
of conscience and association exists in the Soviet 
Union. Rather Russian advances, economic and so- 
cial, made the villagers act. They understand the 
uselessness of religion and its harmfulness. Trac- 
tors not prayers have brought wealth to the peas- 
ants. And, typical of the current anti-religious 
campaign in the Soviet Union, “Isvestia” pointed 
out that technicians have joined the professional 
propagandists of atheism in talking repeatedly 
about sputniks, the origins of religion, and in accus- 
ing the clergy of drunkenness, profiteering, illegal 
use of church property, etc. 

As the last blow, an apostate priest was sent to 
Berezovki; when he explained why he had left the 
Church, priest and believers were reduced to si- 
lence. One of the anti-religious leaders had the final 
word: “There is only one god in the world and 
everything depends on him. This god is man him- 
self.” 

Similar events occur often, in many other re- 
gions. What happened at Berezovki is being re- 
peated more and more frequently.in the Soviet 
Union. In 1960 alone more than 500 Orthodox 
churches have been closed. There are many ways 
of shutting down a church by administrative action. 
Sometimes the patriarch or the bishops are obliged 
to close churches as an economy measure or be- 
cause of the lack of priests. (In Minsk diocese for 
example there are only 500 priests for 750 parishes, 
and a 1957 decree forbids a priest to administer two 
parishes.) But the more usual procedure is for the 
civil authorities to accuse a parish priest of in- 
fluencing youth through religious propaganda; an 
example of this is denouncing him for giving a 
character reference to a young man wanting to 
enter a seminary. Or the priest may be accused of 
holding an illegal religious exercise — an outdoor 
procession other than the two allowed by law (on 
Easter and on the feast of a church’s patron saint) 
would come under this stricture. Sometimes a 
church closing is accompanied by an anti-religious 
demonstration: a group comes for the ikons and re- 
ligious objects to take them to the museum, then 
another group appears, and in a few hours the 
church has been razed and the ground leveled. 


< ier uneasiness that all this produces among the 
faithful is great. Even so, the Orthodox Church 
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of the faithful to the state’s anti-religion po ’ 








today has about 40,000,000 members or one if 
of the Soviet population. A recent article i 
“Pravda” unwittingly reveals the silent resist 








Entitled “An Appeal to Reason,” it begins by af 
firming that the majority of the Soviet people hi 
abandoned all religion, but then goes on to wai 
that the fight against religion must continudil 
deplores the deviationists who cling to religion by 
adds that all believers shouldn’t be condemned 4 
bad citizens or dishonest people. A distinction mu 
be made between the misguided believers and ; 
cult leaders who have duped them. For the firg 
group the anti-religious campaign should have @ 
educational, not offensive character, inducing them 
to become active in public and social life whe a 
need of God and religion is positively excluded. Bull mec 
religious and Church leaders should be required t 
observe the Soviet laws on religion closely; in cai 
of infraction their activities should be denounced™ 
Since the regulations keep getting tighter it is ea a 
to be caught breaking one of them. An atheisif. 
review, “Science and religion,” comments on whag 
the clergy may, and may not, do. Anything they dg 
which affects young people can be interpreted aim It w 
religious propaganda; a priest may not organize are 
procession or a choir, nor engage in charitable Of sion 
social work of any kind. Theoretically charity is unif 























unnecessary in a state dedicated to justice, bug the 
when necessary, social relief comes from the state® of t 
not individuals or the Church. ® the 

The Soviet Union’s anti-religious campaign h SB the 
been vigorously pursued since the Twenty-first 181: 


Congress of the Communist Party in 1958. Orthog dem 
dox Church leaders are deeply concerned ovelg™ the 
these campaigns and several well known bishops to t 
are of the opinion that the suddenly renewed akg past 
tacks of the professional atheists have destroyed™ cati 
the modus vivendi which had existed for someg™.. . 
years between Church and state.-According to this calls 
tacit agreement the state assured the Church libe ye the 
in the exercise of religion and in the administrag the: 
tion of its internal affairs, even though the latter§ reas 
was interpreted in the narrowest sense. The Church§ two 








for her part, supported state policy on peace and tile 

disarmament. pror 

Sarna proclamations and appeals the Ortho that 
dox Church has supported Soviet actions in this 0. 





limited domain. The Russian Church has influencet™ Spee 
public opinion on this score and more than once theg solv: 
World Council of Churches has echoed the Russialig gov« 
Orthodox position. So it is hard to explain theg Geo 
resumption of anti-religious agitation within thég on t 
Soviet Union. The limit was reached in Decembety to ¢ 
1959 when “Pravda” and. “Isvestia” recruited the§ Vica 
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services of an apostate priest named Ossipov. At 
‘Yhis point Patriarch Alexis intervened; he excom- 
Mpunicated Ossipov and any apostates who dared 
‘plaspheme the name of Christ publicly. The cour- 
age of this decision can be measured by the fact 
‘that Karpov, the Party representative in the Church 
Hierarchy, wanted the decision to remain secret, 
‘that is, that it should not be announced to the public 
‘put only communicated to those whom it directly 
S® concerned. But, on the theory that for an excom- 
jnunication to be effective it should be made known 
€§ to all the faithful, Alexis published it in the “Patri- 
%® archal Review” and thus brought it to the attention 
of the religious press throughout the world. Further- 
re Alexis addressed a large gathering of polit- 
, social, literary and artistic leaders at a peace 
meeting held in the Kremlin in February, 1960. He 
d the right of speaking because he was a mem- 
€® ber of the Soviet Peace Committee. Instead of the 
ed usual generalities the patriarch made a moving 
defense of the Church. 
© “History tells us what this Church has been,” he 
N® said. “She has affirmed the rights of the family and 
of woman; she has condemned slavery and usury. 
‘It was she who built the cultural monuments which 
‘are still our national pride. During the era of divi- 
H® sion and disintegration, it was she who was the 
S§ unifying link of Russia; it was she who initiated 
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, bul the role of Moscow as the civil and religious capital . 


stale™ of the nation. It was she who was the recourse of 
@ the people during the barbarian invasion, during 

1 has the period of troubles, and during the invasion of 
J st 1812. She has always been with the people and she 
rthég demonstrated this loyalty still another time during 
0 t the last war. In brief, she has always contributed 
shops™ to the moral edification of our people and, in the 
d ak™ past she even contributed to their political edifi- 
oyed® cation . . . In spite of all this the Church of Christ 
some '... 1s attacked and censured by men; still she 
talls men to peace and love. And this position of 
yg the Church is of great consolation to its members, 
'g the faithful. Of what value are the efforts of human 
er | Teason against Christianity, when the history of its 
two thousand years speaks for itself, when all hos- 
file attacks had been predicted by Christ who has 
promised His Church that she will not be shaken, 
wm that the gates of Hell will not prevail against her.” 
| Only a few applauded the patriarch’s unexpected 
if Speech. Retaliation was not long in coming. Re- 
4 Solving to put an end to this spiritual resistance, the 
me government and the Party started by removing 
Georguii Karpov, the Party’s agent in the Church, 
On the grounds that he had allowed the opposition 
ig to develop. They followed by deposing Nicholas, 
he® Vicar-bishop of the Moscow Patriarchate, a member 
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of the Holy Synod, and a spirited orator, often 
mentioned as the probable successor of Patriarch 
Alexis. As president of the Patriarchate’s external 
relations department Nicholas handled relations be- 
tween the Russian Orthodox Church and the World 
Council of Churches; he was also responsible for 
contact between the Orthodox Church in Russia 
and the Soviet government and Communist Party. 
Nicholas was replaced by two people: Pitirim who 
had.been Metropolitan of Leningrad for little more 
than a year, but had been active in the Church for 
more than forty years; and in charge of external 
Church relations a young, comparatively unknown 
priest, Boris Georgievitch Rotov, was appointed. 
Born in 1929, Rotov had studied only in Soviet 
schools and is in many ways typical of the new 
Soviet generation. 

There were other changes in the Patriarchate in 
the following months which reflected the new pol- 
icy begun with the removal of Nicholas. One of the 
most significant was the organization of the im- 
portant seven-member committee for Inter-confes- 
sional Affairs which is expected to play a leading 


‘part in resolving problems of unity within Ortho- 


doxy and in maintaining relations between the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church and the World Council of 
Churches. Indicative of the direction in which this 
new group will probably try to push the Russian 
Orthodox Church is a report given by Metropolitan 
Pitirim at the Third Peace Conference held in 
Prague in September, 1960. “There are, in the 
West,” he said, “some Christians who fight for 
peace. But there are many who look upon our 
country as the Kingdom of Satan and thereby set 
us aside for extermination by nuclear weapons. 
These Christians believe that a catastrophe, even 
if it should affect themselves, is preferable to com- 
munism. Such thoughts are completely foreign to 
the spirit of the evangelists.” Pitirim went on to 
condemn anti-communism in the name of evangel- 
ical charity; he also attacked the Vatican in violent 
terms. “The activity of the Vatican arouses a pro- 
found consternation,” he said. “Since she tramples 
the norms of Christian morality while ignoring the 
teaching of Christ, she brings not peace but divi- 
sion into the life of the people . . . She does not 
serve the cause of Christ.” The metropolitan con- 
cluded that the duty of all Christian churches is to 
oppose resolutely the Vatican’s “anti-Christian 
activities.” 

A couple of months later an article in the ‘“Patri- 
archal Review” continued the attacks on the Vati- 
can, asserting that the Vatican’s aggressive and 
openly declared hostility to the East would be the 
cause of a third world war. The writer reserved 
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judgment on Pope John XXIII because of the 
pacific appearance of his declarations, but he in- 
sisted that the Vatican’s hostility may be estimated 
by the attitude of the Roman Curia and of such 
influential cardinals as Tardini, Montini, Tisserant 
and Spellman. 

OR ANY REVIEW OF LIFE in the Russian 

Orthodex Church to be complete something 
must be said of the people’s life of faith and prayer. 
The survival and profundity of Christianity in a 
state which aims at the destruction of all. religious 
belief and which holds that the Communist.era can 
only be built on the ruins of religion, is a marvel 
if not a miracle. The patriarch’s attitude reveals 
not only the needs of the Church in Russia but the 
spirit animating its government. Alexis seems more 
inspired by the Book of Precepts than by actual 
necessities. He is persuaded that fidelity to the past 
is the best guaranty of the future. This can be 
gathered from his writings concerning diocesan 
government and parish life. It sometimes happens 
in Russia that priests abandon their parishes, leave 
their dioceses and present themselves to bishops of 
other dioceses. The patriarch has reproved bishops 
for obligingly giving letters of dismissal in these 
cases just to get rid of a clergyman who has given 
scandal. The letters deceive the other bishops since 
it is rare that such priests correct their faults after 
a change of diocese. Usually ready to observe the 
law vigorously, the patriarch here manifests some 
indulgence, however. He asks the bishops not to 
impose excessive penalties, and warns that extreme 
measures taken against clerics or lay people should 
only be taken after canonical warning and with the 
permission of the Holy Synod, including the patri- 
arch. This centralizing tendency may be explained 
by the repercussions on Church-state relations 
which some penalties can have. 

Recently Alexis has been disturbed by the habit 
of some priests of taking vacations, a new phe- 
nomenon in the Russian Church, which strikes the 
patriarch as being a kind of divorce between the 
pastor and his flock. The people need their pastor’s 
presence for solemn services among other things. 
Alexis has discovered with some bitterness that it 
is the young clerics who demand holidays while the 
older priests despite their age would not dream 
of taking a rest in a country resort. 

The patriarch also admonishes his priests to lead 
an exemplary life. A luxurious life and a rich diet, 
he holds, is inadmissable among priests who belong 
to God. He is also chagrined at the swollen staffs 
in episcopal chanceries, because this kind of bu- 
reaucracy erects a screen between the bishop and 
pastors and besides is a waste of energy and money. 
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In the Russian Church responsibility for parish’ 
rests above all on senior pastors who are like argu 
deacons or vicar generals. They are the bisht 
closest collaborators. They see to it that the litu 
is celebrated properly for the glory of God and} 
use of the faithful; and they encourage the cl 2 
to be models of Christian life and faith. Unfor 
nately, though, these officials often content the 
selves with collecting parish funds and ignore thi 
essential mission. a 
The patriarch also makes it clear that the pz : 
priest must remember that he is dedicated) 
prayer and to “podvig’’ (the holy life). His ch 
work is to celebrate the liturgy and to do so abd 
all for the glory of God which must take pre¢ 
ence over the liturgy’s usefulness or benefit tof 
faithful. Alexis stresses that the future of the fal 
is in fidelity to tradition; the believers’ esteem ] 
a priest is measured by his fidelity to his office a 
to the laws of the Church. Alexis is not sympathe 
to innovation in this regard nor even in miff 
matters: he forbids electric lighting and artifi¢ 
flowers on the altar, superfluous ornamenta i 
with ikons and the use of modern chants duri 
the office. He also condemns: dramatic choruses) 
liturgical dramas and everything else which wou 
profane or “humanize” the sacred. The patriar 
has also ruled that pastors must preach at ea 
celebration of the liturgy since “the sermon shoi 
serve the spiritual needs and improvement of f 
faithful.” And those who sell forgiveness, he saj 
“are cursed.” He has recently deplored the dimi 
ishing number of people who receive the Eucha 
and he has exhorted each priest to keep cl 
records of where the liturgy has been celebrate 
the names of priests and assistants officiating, & 
number of communicants (adult and childret 
baptisms and other rites administered, the them 
of daily sermons and the principal developme 
in his parish. This record book the patriarch fef 
should be the mirror of parish life. The priest W 
see in it his successes and failures and the bisht 
will be guided by it in his efforts to animate tf 
fervor of the faithful and restore the splendor} 
the Church. : 
It should be evident from a cursory review | 
the patriarch’s position on all these matters th 
the interior life of the Russian Orthodox Ch 
continues strong and rich in promise. In spite’? 
the external pressures from the state, the cons al 
attempt to harass her in her mission, to keep 
influence minimal, the Russian Orthodox Chu 
has still the loyalty and the love of the people wi 
whom she is tied fast in patience, long-sufferif 
and in precarious freedom. — Antoine Wenger | 
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ESAU AT THE HUNT 


Biblical artist 


Shalom of Safed specializes in Old Testament scenes 
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Until five years ago Shalom Moskowitz was known 
only to the citizens of the small Galilean mountain 
town of Safed. The adults knew him as a watchmaker, 
which he was, and to the children he was a very fine 
toymaker. Then, suddenly, when he was already an 
old man Shalom was persuaded by his next door neighbor, 
an artist, to put on paper some of the figures 
he had been making for children — birds of paradise, 
animals, trees, figures of Rabbis on wheels, who shake 
their heads as if they were praying. When the artist 
saw the results he shouted, “Shalom, the time will 
come when you will neither eat nor drink nor sleep 
but paint.” Shalom has been painting ever since, 
bringing to the people of the Old Testament and to 
the legends and myths of the Kabbalah and Chassidic 
lore an art that is direct, personal, captivating. His 
legions of King David, for example, look like Ottoman 
foot soldiers (the Turks ruled Palestine when Shalom 
was a boy) ; the ancient villages they pass look 
like the rows of houses in Safed’s new housing project. 








HALOM still 

lives in the 
old quarter of Safed, a 
section of winding, 
cobble-stoned alleys and 
courtyards shaded by 
cypresses, olive trees and 
vine trellises. He works at 
a kitchen table, painting by 
the light of kerosene lamp, 
swiftly and easily. He starts 
with the border of a 


painting, then outlines the 
images and fills in the color. 
Finally he adds Bible verses 


and incidental explanatory 


comments, For Shalom “art” 
presents no problems. 
“Truly,” he says, “it is good 
when your hands can do 
what your eyes see and you 
understand.” 





THE SACRIFICE OF ISAAC 


THE WEDDING OF ISAAC AND REBECCA 


ADAM AND EVE IN THE GARDEN OF & 
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JONAH AND THE WHALE 


HALOM of Safed at work : his} 

pieces were colored with children’s crayons. A friend perswl 

him to try regular paints and he has used them ever since. Rect 

he was introduced to America with an exhibition at New Y 
Carlebach 
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SIDEWALK 
ORATORS 


Soap-box oratory has for years been considered the 
sport of cranks, and politicians, not to mention anarchists 
and vegetarians. This is one of several conditions which 
make the work of the Catholic Evidence Guild consistently 
strenuous and intermittently fascinating. Each of the soap- 
boxers (they don’t really use soap-boxes, but the legend 
is stubborn) must first prove his sanity. Crowds are antic 
and restless. They have just been told that they are 
damned, by a man down the block. They are on their way 
to the movies. Or a bar. Or home. The speaker works 
away urgently at their boredom and flippancy and dis- 
trust; one false move, and away they go. 

The Evidence Guild set itself up in New York in 1928, 
but did not hit the streets until 1936. Since then it has 
held thousands of outdoor meetings —in Times Square, 
on Wall Street, in Greenwich Village, all over town. The 
crowds move away, nobody knows what becomes of 
them: years later, a convert may turn up to say that the 
Guild helped him along; or a lapsed Catholic may stay 
behind after a meeting. (Two former hecklers are now 
Trappists and another is Vicar General of his order.) 

But even if the Guild made no converts at all, most 
Guildsmen would consider the icy evenings and sweltering 
lunch hours well spent. Many of their listeners will 
never get any closer to religion than this. The crowds 
ask questions which a priest may never get to hear; and 
they teach the speakers plenty. 

Transatlantic Guildsmen, such as F. J. Sheed and Cecily 
Hastings, claim that New York audiences collect quicker 
and last longer than London ones. Also, they listen more 


politely and are less inclined to use words like “liar.” 
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Most of the Guild street sessions are devoted to discussions based on listeners’ queries. Each member of the Guild must undergo 
along course of study and pass a stiff oral examination before being accepted. 
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Because Guild speakers will be faced with a wide variety of questions 
and may have to cope with hecklers, they take turns conducting practice 
sessions at Guild meetings where fellow members test them with 
deliberately difficult problems. 









How speakers are trained 
" Street audiences pose problems. To anticipate these, the Guild 
s its own internecine skirmishes, speaking and mock-heckling, 
c at the Guild headquarters, 112 East 86th Street. 

a ‘As soon as a speaker has mastered a particular dogma, he gets 
Nested on it by a board of examiners, headed by Father Patrick 
‘Barry, the archdiocesan director. After that, he’s on his own. 

4 Meetings generally last for two hours, with two or three speak- 











ers sharing the load. The set speeches are short, because of those 





estless crowds; the question periods are roughly three times as 


ong, and predictably unpredictable. The speaker wants to talk 





bout the infallibility of the pope; the questioner wants to talk 
bout unbaptized babies. The speaker sticks to his subject as best 






can, but prepares to compromise should the crowd start to 
‘drift away. 

| The sight of human backs receding in the distance is the 
speaker’s nightmare — and the basis of his technique. Unlike the 
‘orator with a captive audience, he can indulge in no airy rhetoric, 





pedantry, or wool-gathering. Guild speeches are generally stripped- 
flown, closely reasoned, austere statements. Seminarians who have 





spoken for the Guild (and quite a number have) are unlikely 





er to graduate to the discursive sermon. 
"The C.E.G. here and elsewhere (it got going in England in the 


tarly Twenties) has accumulated a good deal of empirical informa- 





ion about teaching religion. A Guildsman of long standing 





u mmed up some of the findings: 
| 1) People like to hear about doctrine, the more advanced the 





be er. In New York, as well as London, the Trinity has proved 
a fairly surprising first choice. Questions about the Bomb are 
rare, questions about birth control, virtually non-existent (embar- 
ras ssment?). Crowds are always likely to include a scattering of 






old-fashioned rationalists and Scripture experts. 





2) Bluff doesn’t pay. If a speaker doesn’t know the answer to a 
question, he is advised to admit it straight off. There will be at 





least one person in the audience shrewd enough to spot his dis- 
comfort and make the most of it. 

3) Talk about your own religion, not the other man’s. Crowds 
get annoyed if you start criticizing other religions which you are 
apt to do in the heat of the moment. 

4) Don’t keep trying to prove things. Make them relevant and 
attractive, and see what happens. 

5) Be charitable, and don’t raise a laugh at the questioner’s 





expense, 

At present, these long-suffering speakers add up to 25 New 
Yorkers, of assorted backgrounds, educations, professions. The 
New York Guild is always looking for recruits, but the 25 get 
around, and are likely to turn up most anywhere, in almost all 
weathers. They speak; people sidle up, nod, make faces, sidle 
away again. What has happened? Who knows? The speakers 
speak on hopefully — not cranks, not politicians, just Catholics 
who want to spread the news. 
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Archdiocesan director of the Guild is Father Patrick Barry, who 


guides their activities and heads the board of examiners. 


A Guild team disbands after a lively 
evening at a Broadway intersection. 


The crowds usually average about 100 people. 
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Ecumenicist speaks 
on unity 


Father Charles Boyer, S.J., Dean of- the 
Theological Faculty at the Pontifical 
Gregorian Seminary in Rome, flew to 
America recently to attend a forum on 
Christian unity at St. Pius X Seminary in 
Greymoor, New York. At the Greymoor 
Friary in Greenwich Village he dis- 
cussed problems the Church faces in its 
progress toward ecumenical unity. The 
real difficulties have to do with faith and 
the atmosphere that surrounds the dia- 
logue, he points out. One immediate 
barrier, especially in the Orthodox 
Church, is not so much the dogma of in- 
fallibility as the notion of central author- 
ity. Father Boyer says Church leaders 
are encouraged by reports of a possible 
union of the Anglican and Presbyterian 
churches in Scotland, and by the tend- 
ency among Protestants generally to 
take into account tradition as well as 
Scripture in their theological studies. 
Father Boyer stresses the idea that 
though unity will be a miracle, it is a 
miracle that will be achieved through 
the work of our hands and the power of 


our love. 











BRASILIA’S PLIGHT 


Free Town” complicates 
the new capital’s progress 
24 


Brasilia, the new capital and “dream metropolis” siiu- 
ated 600 miles inland from the coast of Brazil, has, only 
a year after its dedication, begun to realize some grave 
and unexpected problems. Despite five years of planning 
by its founder, Brazil’s former president, Juscelino Kubit- 
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schek, and despite expert designs by architects Lucio 
Costa and Oscar Niemeyer, Brasilia’s buildings already 
show signs of damage and decay. Walls have cracked or 


buckled from the tropical climate. A much more urgent 


~—and also, apparently, unforeseen — problem is the ap- 


pearance of a vast, ramshackle “boom town” a few miles 
from Brasilia, where living accommodations have been 
flung up haphazardly for the thousands of laborers and 
their families brought in from all over Brazil to work on 
the new capital. 


JuLy, 1961 Brasilia’s unique new cathedral, silhouetted, is now under construction. 
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Migrant workers from Brazil’s far north come to Brasilia Workers huddle out of the rain. The wet season lasts five 
to escape the drought at home, leave when the rains return. months, slows work and makes roads to Brasilia impassable. 
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A huge head of Brasilia’s controversial sponsor, ex-president Juscelino Kubitschek, dominates the PALACIO DA ALVORADA. 


Poverty and palaces 


Plainly visible from the glass-enclosed government 
buildings at Brasilia, the temporary frontier town, called 
Free Town, will be abolished once the modern schools, 
hospitals and residential district planned for Brasilia are 
completed. But in the meantime its 50,000 or more in- 
habitants must live in near squalor, managing to get 
along somehow on the meager facilities of an overnight, 
synthetic boom town. 

Free Town is spread out along two main arteries — 
actually, unpaved dirt roads — which convey its residents 
to and from their various jobs as engineers, stonemasons, 
carpenters and construction workers on the modern, drag- 
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onfly-design Brasilia. Temporary homes of stucco and 
wood, and assorted cafes, banks and trading posts line 
the two streets. Because it is a “free town,” where no 
licenses are required for selling or trading, hawkers have 
set up stalls everywhere to peddle herb medicines, native 
charms, “Swiss” watches, rice and beans. At night gaily- 
colored neon signs advertise a profusion of cafes (like 
the “Bar e Restaurante Amour”), which provide the 
principal form of amusement for the Free Town populace. 
To the workers, who came from Brazil’s desolate northern 
regions, above Bahia, Free Town is known as Candango- 
landia, after the native candango, a northern bird that 
flies south when drought hits the north, and heads for 
home again once the rains return. 











Paster of Free Town’s only church, Our Lady of Fatima, and 
director of the parish school and health center, Father Roque 
Valiate has an endless round of duties, constant visitors. 


Brazilian lay sisters conduct the parish health center, which is 


Free Town’s pioneer parish 


Much of the encouragement and support that hag) 
prompted Brasilia’s first citizens to remain has com : 
from its first Catholic church, Our Lady of Fatima, and 
Don Bosco School, both founded by the present pastoy 
Father Roque Valiate. A Brazilian of Italian heritage 
Father Valiate belong to the order started by Brasiliag | 
prophesier, Don Bosco: the Salesian Order of San Juan 
Bosco, Father Valiate built both the school and church 
himself, with the help of the community’s workers. At 
first children had to kneel at desks of stacked bricks to 
do their lessons, but since then the classrooms haye 
been furnished, painted and the ground cemented; over. 
600 children are now being taught— in morning, after 
noon and evening shifts, by the Sisters of Christ Cru 
fied, a Brazilian order of lay sisters. Next to the school 
is a health center, also conducted by the sisters, where 
free milk and medical care are provided, and pre-na 
and child care courses are held regularly for Free Town's. 
mothers. One day a new hospital will be erected for the 
parish, and there will be small-unit schools and chapels 
situated every few blocks. Until then, Our Lady of Fatima 


will be just about the busiest place in Free Town. i 





operated in conjunction with the government, but directed by Father Valiate. 
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Brasilia’s cathedral has a crown of sixteen pel 
spires, for each of the country’s sixteen 











by George Shuster 


RA A controversial movement 


which has startling successes splits 
Catholics here and abroad 


The warm endorsement given by European Catholic 
leaders, clerical and lay, to Moral Re-Armament, a move- 
ment which has traditionally been cold-shouldered in the 
United States by their counterparts, has created a puzzling 
situation. In what follows no attempt will be made to 
arrive at a verdict. There will be nothing more than 
experiences, observations and suggestions. 

During the summer of 1950, I went to Bonn with Mr. 
John J. McCloy for a conference with Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer. When we arrived at the chancellery, we found 
that a reception was in progress for what I assumed to be 
a visiting delegation of Japanese. It seemed odd that a 
diplomatic exchange was taking place at a time when the 
West German Government did not yet have an inde- 
pendent Foreign Office, and the wonder grew when the 
visitors spoke in very friendly terms and offered me hos- 
pitality if ever I visited their countries. Nor did the 
company consist, it soon became evident, only of Japa- 
nese. In a short while invitations had been extended to 
stay with people all over the world. 

This was, in short, an informal meeting of devotees of 
Moral Re-Armament, which up to that time I had con- 
sidered a rather fatuous movement given to confessing 
sins in public and advocating a vague brotherly love. Now 
the guests assembled in Bonn to greet the German states- 
man were assuming that I too was a colleague; and no 
doubt I should now confess that I was oddly, almost sub- 
consciously, sorry not to be one. It was impossible not to 
sense that these men were motivated by an ardent Chris- 
tian affection for one another; and though my aversion 


“The Tiger,” a Moral Re-Armament play about the 1960 Tokyo riots 
protesting Eisenhower’s visit to Japan, was written and acted by 
some of the rioters who later embraced MRA’s ideology; it is now 
on a world tour. 



















Pennsylvania-born Dr. Frank Buchman, founder of the 
MRA movement, spent five years in the Lutheran 
ministry, but, he says, became disillusioned with organized 
religion’s failure to inspire absolute virtues, decided to 
devote his life to the moral revitalizing of nations. 
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German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer told Dr. Buchman that 
he welcomes the fight of MRA 
“for the preservation of freedom and for peace .. . 
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to reciting sins from a rostrum remained with me, I began 
to realize that at least in the Europe of that time ther 
were certain special derelictions that gave the movemeni 
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cherishing, and keeping alive ,in their hearts sentiments 
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which the New Testament had severely castigated. 

Dr. Adenauer’s interest dates to a Moral Re-Armameni 
World Assembly convened at Caux, Switzerland, as soon 
after the close of World War II as was feasible. At the 
time we Americans had come to Germany “not as libera § 

” night 1 
tors, but as conquerors.” It was assumed that no Germans § | 7 
had failed to delight in Hitler’s crimes, and that the only 3 


way of dealing with them was to purge their spirits of a 
a ‘ 
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nazism with a variety of medicines. I recall standing 
outside the hospital where Dr. Adenauer, then mayor of 
Cologne, resided in 1945, talking with a bright young 
woman whom I had known when she was a little girl. She 
was arguing earnestly that our American approach to the 
German people was quite wrong, and I was replying that 





in the circumstances no other was conceivable. The mayor 
listened to the discussion with manifest interest. This stu. 
dent was a spokesman for a young Germany which had 
not been tainted with nazism, Dr. Adenauer knew, as the 
girl and I knew, that it would not be possible to dis 
associate Germany from the crimes committed in its 
name, but that hope for the future lay in finding ways of 
bringing men of good will together in spite of past wars, 
racial hatreds and gas ovens. 

That is why the Caux Assemblies have played so extraor. 
dinary a part in the drama of our time. They were the 
first international meetings to cross the barriers of war. 
At them Germans like Dr. Adenauer could state candidly 
that of course they wished to make retribution for the 
wrongs done, but that their objective was still the recon 
ciliation of men and nations: something they had always 
sought after, but for a long time had been powerless to 





effect. One of the remarkable consequences was the begin- 
ning of Franco-German friendship, which has since pro 
ceeded far beyond political or economic interests. The 
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story of Irene Laure has often been told. She was a dyed. 
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almost everything a fighter in the French Resistance 
could do and who hated Germany with passionate fury. 
But after some days at Caux, she got up to say that she 
regretted her hatred and apologized for it. Her husband, 
who had spent almost half a century as a Communis 
organizer, followed suit, Both reaffirmed their allegiance 
to the Catholic Church of their youth and dedicated them 
selves to the service of Moral Re-Armament. 

It is therefore a plain, simple fact that the Caux Assem 
blies have changed the immediate course of Europeat 
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history. Who would have thought in 1945 that in less 
Bian fifteen years a German chancellor would be the guest 
of General Charles de Gaulle at his home at Colombey-les- 
deux-Eglises ?-.Or that within the same span this chan- 
edlor would seek out David Ben-Gurion during a visit to 
New York to offer an apology for acts of desecration done 
by Cologne hoodlums to a synagogue? But the effects in 
international understanding have been much farther- 
reaching. During the winter of 1960 as one of a vast 
throng I went to Chartres Cathedral on a rainy November 
night to hear a performance of Beethoven’s Missa Solem- 
nis, The orchestra came from the West Berlin Broadcast- 
ing Studio, the choir was French, and the conductor was 
a priest from Berlin’s Communist East Zone. One could 
sarcely believe what one heard and saw. 

Or take another experience. One of the events at the 
Munich Eucharistic Congress last summer was the dedi- 
cation of a commemorative chapel on the. site of the 
notorious concentration camp at Dachau. The indefati- 
sable sponsor of the affair, Bishop Johannes Neuhaeusler, 
had arranged a program featuring four anonymous 
speakers representing as many nations, whose priests and 
laymen had suffered here. The French orator was so im- 
pressive, in his ability to rise above recrimination, that I 
asked about his identity and was told that he was Mon- 
sieur Michelet. When I reached Paris I learned that he 
was also the French Minister of Justice, with an almost 
incredible record of wartime heroism! 

Many other instances of its impact on public opinion 
can be adduced by spokesmen for Moral Re-Armament. 
The movement has affected life in Africa and the Far 


. a Beast. Some of the students who had participated in the 


Tokyo riots, which prevented President Eisenhower from 
visiting Japan, later became the authors and actors of 
“The Tiger,” a play extolling M.R.A. Shoie Omote’s pro- 
fession of faith in spiritual rebirth, made on behalf of 
once pro-Communist students at Meiji University, has 
profoundly impressed young people and their elders 
in the Free World. Whatever our verdict on the move- 
ment, it would be impossible to ignore the impact of this 
and many other of the movement’s achievements on 
kaders of thought and action, among them Gabriel Mar- 

cel and Robert Schuman of France. 
| Doubtless, from a Catholic point of view (and much 
of the European response has come from Catholics), the 
most challenging episode in Moral Re-Armament history 
was the visit of Dr. Frank Buchman, aging founder of the 
Movement, to the city of St. Gallen, Switzerland, on the 

occasion of the Caux Assembly on September 20, 1960. 
He was enthusiastically welcomed by His Excellency, Dr. 
Bernardus Kaelin, at one time Abbot Primate for twelve 
years of the Order of St. Benedict, by representatives of 
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Dr. Bernardus Kaelin, Benedictine Abbott Primate for 
twelve years, has participated in MRA assemblies and, like 
many Swiss Catholics, seems to endorse the movement. 











Moral Re-Armament — pro & con 


@ Moral Re-Armament is an apolitical, non-sectarian 
religious movement founded in the Thirties by Dr. Frank 
Buchman, an American ex-Lutheran minister. MRA is 
based on the conviction that world-wide morality and 
peace can be achieved only if individual values are re- 
vitalized first ; members try to live up to Dr. Buchman’s 
four ideals: Absolute Honesty, Absolute Purity, Absolute 
Unselfishness and Absolute Love and to persuade others 
to do the same. Before launching MRA, Dr. Buchman had 
been advocating the same principles in the Oxford Group 
Movement which had been established in 1921 and was 
described as “a group of people who from every rank, 
profession and trade, in many countries, have surrendered 
their lives to God and who are endeavoring to lead a 
spiritual quality of life under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit.” The house parties which became a regular feature 
of the Oxford Group eventually prompted critics to accuse 
the MRA of indulging in public confessions and cultist 
ritual, But the eminent English Catholic apologist, Sir 
Arnold Lunn, says about these accusations, “uninhibited 
revelations of past delinquencies in public have always 
been sternly discouraged and have never been anything 


but wholly exceptional ...in the many assemblies | 
attended | never heard anything in the nature of an 
uninhibited revelation ... MRA is not a religion. It is 
a religious movement . . . every Catholic I have met who 
was identified with it . . . became better Catholics as a 


result of their affiliation.” 

For Catholics generally, however, MRA has long been 
a cause of confusion and controversy. Variously lauded 
(mostly in Europe and the Far East) and condemned by 
Church authorities, MRA still hasn’t had any official pro- 
nouncement made on it by the Holy See. The clergy in 
the United States have acted cautiously, suspicious of the 
movement's apparent resemblance to Protestant revivalist 
sects and of its alleged public confessions. (MRA leaders 
vehemently deny public breast-beating and say the Com- 
munists started the accusations as propaganda against the 
movement.) Last January, after THE CRowNinG EXPERI- 
ENCE, a movie illustrating MRA’s influence in effecting 
individual and social reform, opened in Michigan, Bishop 
Thomas L. Noa issued a pastoral letter directing Catholics 
not to attend MRA meetings or participate in or promote 
its activities “until Holy Mother Church should declare 
that no danger to the faith for Catholics isto be found in 
the movement.” Similar statements from other American 








other religious communities, and by the Catholic preg, post-V 
The ordinary of the diocese of Chur received the Moral § Moral 
Re-Armament delegation and attended the showing of, | merit: 
film, “The Crowning Experience.” vet be 
Should we echo the words of Abbot Kaelin, “What is § tentat 
Moral Re-Armament ? It is a challenge to us all whatever § kind | 
our confession or country may be, a challenge to do more § for th 
thinking about the purpose of our lives on this earth— § q tab 
truly to serve the Lord with a whole heart. That is why § convic 
living in accordance with Moral Re-Armament is built § worth 
on four standards, like four pillars: honesty, purity, un § himse 
selfishness and love”? To date, although there have been J and h 
a few affirmations, this echoing has proved extremel Cer 
dificult for Catholics in Great Britain and the United ried t 
States. of his 
U NQUESTIONABLY Moral Re-Armament is akin tof up so 
American Protestant revivalism. It has a simple fessio 
Christian core, buttressed by the scriptural maxim, “By § it is ¢ 
their fruits ye shall know them,” rather than by anything } precec 
resembling a highly developed theology. Prayer and good} must 
works, supplemented by the kind of confession to which} moral 
allusion has been made, form the lives of sincere fol-§ do the 
lowers. These have long since been characteristic olf tian i 
Protestant revival meetings (though confession mayf everyt 
seldom have been so explicit). What is novel in the trov§ You ¢ 
bled, distracted modern world is that the effects seem tof the S 
be lasting. They do not wear off, as the effects of sitting) perhay 
on the mourners’ bench so frequently have done. Viewel§ possib 
solely in terms of moral commitment, and leaving aside might 
ecclesiological doctrine, M.R.A. appears to have evokei§ at bes 
from Catholics in the Anglo-Saxon world a mood akin§ Mos 
that of St. Paul’s comment on Judaism in the Epistle tof pacifis 
the Hebrews. The great apostle reverenced the synagogue§ a mat 
as an instrument for the teaching of virtue. But, he saidf a clea 
it did not suffice. Man needs the grace of the Redemptio§ munis 
and the sacramental life. Moral Re-Armament does have s{ Comm 
profound faith in the Savior of mankind. But its life sf desire 
lived outside the visible Church. its enc 
[> ROBLEMS THEREFORE EMERGE which only those witlf blind : 
authority can resolve. But as an observer, I woullf munis! 
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suggest that no one can write the spiritual history of the 

















post-war period without devoting a serious chapter to 
Morel # Moral Re-Armament ; for this reason alone the movement 
ofa] merits patient, careful, sympathetic study. This has not 
yet been undertaken, but two observations may have some 
rat is tentative value. First, the movement does not profess a 
tever | kind of happy-go-lucky belief that all that needs doing 
more § for the problems of mankind is to get people to sit around 
tha table and talk things over. Second, it entertains the 
why f conviction that before a man can do anything really 
built § worthwhile about improving the world, he must improve 
;, un § himself. In other words, Moral Re-Armament is rational 
been f and humble. 
emer § Certainly the business of public confession can be car- 
Inited | ried too far. It seems to me that during the early period 
of his mission Dr. Buchman came pretty close to setting 
n tof up something like a group psychiatric clinic. But if con- 
impk § fession is resorted to, as it normally has been at Caux, 
, “By | it is actually a manifestation of the candor which must 
thing | precede any significant discussion of differences. One 
goolf must state plainly why one holds a position in which 
which § moral judgment of others is involved, and the others must 
e fol § do the same. This pursuit of clarity in the light of Chris- 
ic off tian insight, experience and commitment can change 
may everything. All the familiar parables become pertinent. 
trou-§ You do not throw stones if you are guilty, you see that 
em tof the Samaritan was good, you blush at the thought of 
sitting § perhaps being a bit of a Pharisee. After this it becomes 
iewel§ possible to discuss and find solutions for problems which 
aside § might otherwise have become bogged down in malice or, 
voked§ at best, misunderstanding. 
kin tof Moral Re-Armament has no relationship to unrestricted 
tle tof pacifism or unilateral disarmament. Dr. Buchman has, as 
gogueg a matter of fact, been reproached for drawing too sharp 
e saidg a cleavage between his social doctrine and that of com- 
iptionf munism. But how could he have done otherwise ? 
ave’ Communism is rooted in hatred, a sense of injustice, a 
life «§ desire for revenge, and an ambition to dominate. It dooms 
its enemies to extinction. Its followers are committed to 
» with blind service and no deed is too vile for them, if the Com- 
woulif munist cause is served by it. Therefore effective discus- 
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sion with Communists must follow upon their conversion. 
Experience amply demonstrates that if the Christian door 






Temains wide open, some will walk in. 





| Ihave one more observation which may be pertinent. 





n e current debate about Federal aid to education would 






loubtless not have reached its present sorry impasse if 
An erican Catholics and their neighbors had been accus- 
lomed to the kind of discussion which has been fostered 
at Caux. Whatever one may finally decide about Moral 
Re-Armament, this is the sort of conflict it has dealt with 
at Caux and elsewhere. Of that there can be no doubt. Jj 










nuns in Leopoldville, Africa, attended a showing 
ea of the all-African film, “Freedom,” produced by 
Mits own $5,000,000 movie studio. 
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bishops were issued wherever the movie was shown. In 
England the chaplain of Cambridge issued a strong state- 
ment advising university Catholics not to play any part in 
MRA activities. 

On the other hand, MRA in Europe and Asia has won 


~ an impressive number oj endorsements from well known 


Catholics: Gabriel Marcel, the French philosopher, has 
just edited an MRA book called FrEsH Hope FOR THE 
Wor.p; Sir Arnold Lunn describes himself as a “friend- 
ly critic who believes that MRA is an instrument for 
bringing people to God and many people to the Catholic 
Church” ; Robert Schuman, former premier of France and 
a long-time admirer of MRA, says in a foreword to Dr. 
Buchman’s collected speeches: “If Moral Re-Armament 
were another theory I should remain skeptical. But what 
Moral Re-Armament brings us is a philosophy of life 
applied in action. It is the beginning of a vast transforma- 
tion of human society in which the first steps have already 
been made. It is not a question of a change of policy. It 
is a question of changing men . . .” Likewise, Konrad 
Adenauer, Chancellor of Germany, presented Dr. Buch- 
man with the Grand Cross of the Order of Merit last year 
in recognition of MRA’s efforts to promote world peace. 
In India, the Most Reverend Benedict Mar Gregorios, 
Archbishop of Trivandrum, praised the work of Mannath 
Padmanabhan, leader of Kerala’s Liberation Movement 
and an MRA member. The bishop said, “History will 
record our permanent gratitude to [him], not only for 
having ousted the Communist regime, but for creating 
the unity of all communities . . .” And in Africa last year 
Archbishop Malula of Leopoldville told MRA representa- 
tives that “it is organisms like yours that will save Africa. 
We must work together with all our strength that Africa 
does not fall into the evil hands of communism, All I ask 
is that you teach what MRA is so that we may also do it.” 

Currently MRA is concentrating on trying to strengthen 
the spiritual convictions of people in countries threatened 
by communism. Shortly before his death in 1959 Don 
Luigi Sturzo, Italy’s campaigner for social justice, wrote 
of MRA: “It can be compared with the great struggles 
against slavery and feudalism. They carry society towards 
a new moral level, which will bring far-reaching social 
advance . . .” Today MRA is winning adherents all over 
the world (last month a team of 125 MRA-trained leaders 
left for South America to begin their campaign “to equip 
the Americas with an ideological answer to corruption, 
division and communism.”) Although it is apparent that 
U.S. Catholics have no need whatsoever to join MRA, it is 
evident that recognition is due the moral victories it has 
won in many individuals, and the potential force for good 
that its ideology represents. — P.H. 
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FAUS 


What you are destined to discover in FAUST, 
you will have to discover intuitively. 
FausT is a genuine myth, i.e., a great 
primordial image, in which every man has to 
discover his own being and 
destiny in his own way. 

JACOB BURCKHARDT 
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The Faust legend concerns a wonder worker who 
made a bargain with the devil: his eternal life in 
change for magical power in this life. Goethe trans- 
om ms the legend into a drama of redemption. In this 
spect his Faust resembles the book of Job or Archi- 
ald MacLeish’s J.B. The action begins in heaven when 
le Lord releases one of his servants to the wiles of 
phistopheles (depicted as a congenial humanist and 
ibordinate of Lucifer); the Lord allows Mephistoph- 
és to lead that servant “down his street.” Goethe's 
pry differs, however, in that the drama hinges almost 
itirely upon what Faust does and not upon his being 
; wsted through affliction. Moreover, since both Faust 
id Gretchen are “saved,” it is in no sense a tragedy. 
yethe’s Faust, therefore, is close in spirit and form to 
te Divine Comedy. 
Before examining some of the details of the story 
‘ ill help to survey its dramatic setting. For the 
bment it will suffice to say that Faust is willing to 
linquish his life hereafter if Mephistopheles can 
fing him a moment of contentment — peace of mind, 
and soul —by leading him into the life of this 
orld. This leads Faust to the seduction and abandon- 
ent of Gretchen who is sentenced to death for the 
urder of his child. It should be noted here that in 
is youth Goethe had been unfaithful to Friederike 
on, and, as a servant of the Duke of Wiemar, he 
ba once signed the death sentence of a young girl 
cused of child murdér. However the Gretchen inci- 
ent is interpreted, it seems clear that Faust’s salva- 
fon is accomplished through Gretchen's love for him 
and ore his own remorse for what he had done to 
. This process is dramatized in Part II which is the 
feart and soul of Goethe’s masterpiece. 
| As we enter into the second part we find ourselves 
ma completely different world: the court of the Ger- 
n lan emperor; high finance; the bringing of Helen of 
‘roy to the emperor's court; .Faust’s awakened love 
for the classical spirit (beauty) and his journey back 
B the Palace of Menelaus in Sparta (with Mephis- 
Mpheles and Homunculus, a science-created, test-tube 
hu an being) where he wins Helen and leads her to 
Tis medieval castle; thence to Arcadia where their 
§on Euphorion vanishes in an aureole, rising me- 
féor-like into the sky; Faust’s subsequent decision to 
firn from his visions and dreams and work in the con- 
cr e; war; the redemption of a marshland from the 
sea; and finally, the accomplishment of Faust’s salva- 
fion. It is a very strange world indeed, until we begin 
asp what it is all about. 
aust, basically, is a drama of Western civilization’s 
ch for a principle of right order after its loss of 
ntation in the collapse of feudal Christendom. 
Moethe’s Faust has the same relationship to that spir- 
itt al crisis as Plato’s The Republic had to the crisis 
ich arose in the Greek world of the polis. Plato tried 
ead his readers towards an understanding of justice 
tough a gigantic parable about society — Man writ 
tge-—which he evokes through the medium of a 
flog. Goethe reverses the procedure, using a lyric 
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poem in dramatic form to show the relationship be- 
tween the soul’s search for integrity and society's search 


‘for order. Its drama hinges on the inseparability of 


these two searches. Goethe affirms that a society’s 
search for order is the wellspring of its cultural devel- 
opment and historical growth, and that the source of 
society's life is in the life of the human soul. 

It seems something of a paradox to say that right 
order in society arises when men seek right order in 
their souls, and at the same time to say that men can- 
not seek that order in their souls except by fully enter- 
ing into society's search for order through justice, the 
common good, etc. Yet it has always been characteristic 
of the great cultural crises through which Western man 
has passed that men have lost the inner sense of that 
elemental truth. A crisis exists because they are spiritu- 
ally disoriented and find themselves in what might be 
called a perpetual existential dilemma. Nearly every 
significant action appears to require an option of ex- 
clusion: witness the way revolutionary movements 
tend to deny the reality of man’s spiritual nature and 
the way, in reaction, over-spiritualized notions of reli- 
gion tend to demand that men turn away from “the 
world” (e.g. the beatniks’ flight to Zen Buddhism). 
The point relevant here is that man’s great creative 
works — The Republic, The City of God, The Divine 
Comedy, Goethe’s Faust — are simply the result of a 
recapture or rediscovery of that basic but paradoxical 
truth. 

This may be clarified a bit and the way paved for 
a consideration of the drama of Faust’s salvation and 
Gretchen’s role in it if we consider Goethe’s own life 
and how its dilemmas were resolved in Faust. Goethe 
was, from his youth, repelled by the frivolity and pre- 
tence of mid-eighteenth century German society. His 
early life was marked by a passion for integrity which 
sometimes cannot be distinguished from his idea of 
nature. He also seems to have had — in a private life 
that was markedly sensual—an almost sacramental 
reverence for sex and also for women. 

These things are central to Goethe’s character. But 
in light of his ultimate intellectual development, two 
of his experiences seem more fundamental and signifi- 
cant. The French Revolution, coming at the middle of 
his life, is one. The revolution and its aftermath were 
in the background of all Goethe’s thinking from 1786 
to 1832, the period during which Faust was being given 
its final form. Secondly, his brief flirtation with Pietism 
was to be as decisive as his affair with Friederike Brion. 
In one sense Faust could be studied as Goethe's return 
to Friederike and to God, but the main point here is 
that these four major experiences of his life bore within 
them the seeds of his growing conviction that the focus 
of man’s integrity — the axis of his right ordering — can- 
not be located anywhere outside himself. 

When he set out with Mephistopheles Faust said: 
“I vow myself to excitement, intoxication, 
and bitterest pleasures, amorous hatred, 
and stirring remorse. My heart, now free 
of the longing for learning, shall close itself 





to no future pain. I mean to enjoy 

in my innermost being all that is offered to mankind, 
to seize the highest and the lowest, 

to mix all kinds of good and evil, 

and thus expand my Self till it includes 

the spirit of all men, and with them, 

I shall be ruined and perish in the end.” 


To this Mephistopheles soliloquized: “Fate gave him 
a spirit that’s ever pressing forward, uncurbed.” Now 
such a spirit “curbed” would not be chained but 
“oriented.” The meaning, therefore, of Part I is fairly 
obvious. The gloom and darkness of most of its scenes 
(the Witch’s Kitchen and the Walpurgis Night espe- 
cially) emanate from Faust’s lack of interior orienta- 
tion. It is not until he encounters love in another 
human being that his “innermost being” is touched. 
We know from the testimony of the Lord that he in- 
tended to use Mephistopheles to lead Faust from his 
confusion to “a clearer view.” We also know from an 
old peasant that Faust, in his youth, had been totally 
self-sacrificing in serving others during the plague. He 
is a “fallen soul” whose redemption begins in Gretchen 
although Mephistopheles (Faust’s alter-ego) believed 
he would destroy himself through her. 

It is evident, especially in Part I of Faust, that 
Goethe rejected the rationalism (symbolized in the 
story by “learning” and “science” ) and the romanticism 
(symbolized by Mephistopheles) of his era. Both were 
attempts by uprooted European minds to find viable 
roots in nature to replace those lost in the break-up 
of the Middle Ages. But Goethe had come to believe 
that the troubled soul of Western man might recover its 
sense of order if it could recapture the classical spirit 
(symbolized in the Helena of Part II by the Apollonian 
cult of Beauty). It becomes apparent then that the 
drama of Faust’s salvation represents Goethe's rejection 
of and liberation from this dream. It is thereby a proph- 
ecy, in the sense understood by the ancient Hebrews, 
of the way Western civilization might recover its order- 
ing principle. This is brought into focus in Part II in 
the dramatic situation that occurs after the Helena 
when Faust, deposited on a mountain height by a cloud 
(into which Helen has dissolved), contemplates “the 
glory of the Kingdoms of the World,” and says, “Here 
would I strive, and this would I control.” Significantly, 
Mephistopheles has just told him that the place where 
he is standing was once “the floor of Hell.” This sounds 
like Dante, but if Faust is to be understood the reader 
must remember that Christ also was “led up into a 


high place.” 
Il 


Faust’s soaring soul — and he has been flitting around 
through time and space on capes, clouds and sundry 
conveyances since the beginning of his travels with 
Mephistopheles — must still be purified of attachment 
to his own activity (“good works”). But at least he has 
turned his back on visions and the Platonic idea that 
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right order in the soul can be attained solely by ei 








templating the Good, True or Beautiful — that is } 








philosophy. Faust is almost at the summit of Mo ant re 


Purgatory. Ahead lies the canal of the Lemures whig 






he crosses in blindness. And beyond? Gretchen w 2 


Mater Gloriosa. 

Part II, through the Helena at least, is also clear iy 
spite of its complex symbolism. A soul ordered by th 
classical spirit, or beauty, would be arranged, statig 


The world of the Helena is luminous, clear and y 


changeable. It is a most uncomfortable place for 


phistopheles and he is transformed there into Phorkygy 


















—a symbol of ugliness. Both Homunculus and Euph 
rion dissolve into a light which dies; Helen into a cloug 

Thus, as Faust stands on the mountain height anf 
the work of his redemption is about to be accomplis hed 
we know that his every attempt to find an “inner fy 










fillment” “outside himself” has evaporated as if in 
a mirage. Yet he knows that in the Helena episode hi 





















aspiring had arisen from “all that’s best within mj 





soul.” With this in mind we can examine the “momen 
of his salvation. 
As the drama ends Faust has redeemed a marsh fre 


the sea at the cost of personal suffering to “some” jus 
as our super-highway program often does as it blaz@ 
through farm, village and town. Here a heavily sys 
bolic incident again brings Faust to a moment of & 
morse. Made “blind” by Care, he goes out where th 
Lemures are digging his grave. He believes they art 
vil that i 






digging a canal and thinking of the happiness it 
bring to “many” he says: 


“I work that millions may possess this space, 
If not secure, a free and active race.” 


They will have to work hard to maintain it, but — 


“Here wisdom speaks its final word and true, 
None is of freedom or of life deserving 
Unless he daily conquers it anew . 


Such busy teeming throngs I long to see, 
Standing on freedom’s soil, a people free. 
Then to the moment could I say: 

Linger you now, you are so fair! 

Now records of my earthly day 

No flight of aeons can impair — 


Foreknowledge comes, and fills me with such bliss, §, 


I take my joy, my highest moment this.” 


He dies and is soon “above.” But he has not experiencé 


the stipulated “moment of contentment” and so 


“contract” is not fulfilled. Rather he “knows” what hag 
piness is (and knowledge is the very thing from whie 
he had been flying to “experience” ): it is the happine 





of others living full and meaningful lives. 


The moment Faust dies to self his darkness givé 


way to a “new shining day.” Love — which is orienté 


grace — fills his soul; Christ has become its orderif 


principle. Fallen man, in whom God now lives as t 






and light, has become, through Gretchen, ano " 


Christ. 


We often forget that grace is not a state. It is lil 
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orientation. The implication here is that such an 

tation emanates from within. By considering the 

evance of this to the thinking of our time we may 
ine “the moment” that Faust “fell.” 

The modern era has been marked by revolutions in 
Bscience and technology, the secularization of culture 
um and politics and the expansion of “the proper study of 

mankind.” This study has flowered in the study of 
history, in the social sciences and psychiatry, in the 
modern novel and theater, and in existentialism. The 
eB fruit of all these things has been an interiorization of 
jsmour world view. Thomas Mann, in Joseph and His 
OM Brothers, provides a wonderful image of this revolu- 
tion. He says that when we enter the mind and heart of 
if man to explore the “well” of his being, we discover that 
alll he is “open at the back” and that we are gazing down 
the corridors of his becoming. Freud thought that we 
inti came out into the realm of nature, and Jung, originally, 
is thought it was the realm of history and culture. Mann, 
Wm however, saw that it was a realm encompassing man’s 
nt§ whole cosmological perspective, the myth, or world- 
view within which men live. The continuity of this 
world-view lies in history, in man’s becoming, and 
‘Mann’s Joseph story became an expression, in lyric 
azaig song, of this process as the love affair of God and man. 
i To understand the bulk of contemporary art, litera- 
ture, philosophy and theology it should be remembered 
ime that the focus of its perspective lies within this interior- 
am ized world-view. The finest minds of our time reveal 
lS that in effect we have turned the medieval world-view 
Pinside out, just as one might a balloon. 

Romano Guardini’s The End of the Modern World 
Fis the best study of this transformation. In it he goes 
#iar towards showing the consequences, both theologi- 
Beally and philosophically, of our growing realization 
# that perhaps the only place we can find God today is in 

our Own souls or in the souls of our neighbors. But Teil- 
hard de Chardin’s The Phenomenon of Man will likely 
@prove to be the most evocative book of our time. 
Pthrough it contemporary men may well attain the cos- 
#mological re-orientation which will transform their 
present “time of darkness” into a temporal “new shining 
$day.” According to Chardin, man has reached the point 
Pinhis development at which all creation is being drawn 
into the process of his becoming. Henceforth the mean- 
Bing of nature (within which modern man thought he 
Bmight understand himself) is to be found in nature’s 
a participation in the destiny of men—oneness in God. 
ij And men’s destiny will be achieved within their soci- 
etys search for a right ordering, not apart from it. 
id We have come a long way from the medieval perspec- 
amg tive which looked out upon a created order of being, 
}and it is in this respect that Goethe’s Faust has most 
iveg televance for us. 


régimes crumbling around him. They presupposed a 
created order of being, the order of which was en- 
shrined in their own institutions. For all men authority, 
as the Word of God, was incarnate in their institutions 
or in their lord, king, and priest. We encounter its prin- 
ciples at every ordination and in every confession. For 
example, in the Middle Ages the focus of the vassal’s 
inner integrity (fealty) and the lord’s accountability 
(noblesse oblige), the law and principle of order, lay in 
the feudal contract. Yet it was a relationship into 
which vassal and lord were born. The focus of men’s 
moral being and of political order in those days was 
“out there,” and its origins could be traced through 
the established order right up to God. 

In America, “We, the people,” once the “subjects 
of the King,” created a new political order. The Ameri- 
can constitution is, essentially, a unilateral contract 
and like most contracts in our law it rests on each one’s 
given word, the value of which depends on each 
one’s integrity which, in turn, must be presumed 
rooted in an inner law. 

Most eighteenth-century liberals tried to derive that 
“law” from reason or nature; but the American premise 
has proved viable because the end of external law was 
adequately defined — life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness — and because for a long time we were busy 
building a new nation. Only in our present hour of 
crisis, when we are almost passionately trying to define 
our “national purposes,” have we recognized our lack 
of a common inner law. The French revolutionists, on 
the other hand, tried, especially in the reign of terror, 
to build their republic on virtue. Characteristically 
they then assumed that men are naturally virtuous. 
Hence the play in Faust on the word “word” and 
Mephistopheles’s demand that Faust sign the contract 
with him in blood —“a special kind of juice.” Goethe 
had come to understand that in our era the origins of 
that inner law must lie within and not “out there” in 
authority, reason, nature, the common good, “reasons 
of State” or “our national goals.” 


iil 


We may now, finally, consider Faust’s and Western 
civilization’s “fall.” When the drama opens Faust is 
meditating upon the emptiness of his learning. Turning 
to his books of “secret lore” he evokes nature, the earth- 
spirit, which will ultimately reappear as Mephistoph- 
eles. Then, after an Easter stroll which deepens his 
awareness of the gulf between his learning and life, 
Faust returns to his gothic chambers accompanied by 
a poodle. He resumes his meditation: 


“Ah, when the lamp again burns friendly 


in our little study, 


entéll Faust is set in the time of the Reformation, but i ers 
e ° ar ee: ‘ then all glows bright within us, 
erinf§ that spiritual crisis is viewed from the vantage point of : + 
, a in the heart that understands itself . . . 
tru§the French revolutionary era. Goethe feared the revo- 
oth@iiution in France and in the end came to distrust men But now, although I want it, 1 no longer feel 
like Napoleon whom he had once idealized as the man that inner peacefulness. 
s light action. Yet Goethe was no defender of the anciens Why must the stream run dry so soon and leave us 
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thirsting once again? I have gone through it all so often. of her faith and love she is not so much the symbol}, 
And yet, this want can be relieved. We learn the relationship between right order in the soul an L 
to prize the supernatural; we yearn for revelation right ordering in society as she is the counterpoise 
which never burned more beautifully, more nobly, Mephistopheles who represents selfness, the very thin 
than here in the New Testament. Now I must open which disorients. 
the original text, with this my honest purpose, This also explains Mephistopheles’s eines to gil 
once and for all, to turn the holy scripture Faust the key which leads him to the Mothers wh 
into my beloved German.” enable him to bring Helen to the emperor’s court. Off 
; love could so transcend time and space, and 
(He opens the book and begins. ) Mothers, a symbol of love (“Eternal Mind's eterm 
recreation” ), seem to represent the idea that the mg 
perfectly man loves the more surely God can accog 
plish his purposes through him. It was the beginnif 
of Mephistopheles’s undoing. q 


“It is written: ‘In the beginning was the Word!’ 
I'm stopped already. Who will help me further? 
I cannot possibly rate the Word so highly. 

I must translate it otherwise, 

if I am rightly enlightened by the spirit. “This thing have I most woefully mishandled, 

It is written: ‘In the beginning was the Thought!’ And wrecked a deep-laid scheme in shameful sort, 
Consider the first line well, Absurd amours, in gloating fancy dangled, 

lest the pen write too hastily. Have had the weathered devil for their sport. 

Is it the Thought that works and creates all? And if to such a mad and puerile playing 

Should it not be: ‘In the beginning was the Power!’ The shrewd old master devil can descend, 

Yet, even as I write it down, No trifling folly this, beyond gainsaying, 

I feel I can not let that stand. That mastered him and beat him in the end.” 
The spirit helps me! Suddenly I have it, 


and confidently write: ‘In the beginning was the Deed!’ Goethe’s Faust is thus a glorious affirmation 


the principle of order is not reason, nature, authori 
Poodle, if I must share this room with you, or liberty, but love — oriented grace. And love is al 
then stop that growling, | the only possible creative ordering principle. It is mK 
and that howling!” enough that love be enshrined by the word of the prig 
Beet ao : upon our altars; it must become incarnate in us. If @ 
There is no doubt that the “spirit” which enlightens society is to rest upon our “given word” that word mu 
Faust here is the incarnation of the earth spirit — Me- emanate from and be an expression of love, the orderif 
phistopheles — with whom he thus begins to converse principle of our innermost being. { 
and eventually makes a compact. The subsequent ac- Is this then all that Goethe’s labor of a lifetime lj 
tion of the drama leads to Faust's discovery that he to offer? Abandon the world and return to the Faith 
should have written: ‘In the beginning was Love! Yes, I believe so. Return, indeed, but not back to tH 
Mephistopheles represents everything which prevented Faith as a body of doctrine, an external principle ¢ 
him from seeing that, and so Faust began his flight to order; and certainly not to Christ as seen in the medi 
experience, his fall to selfness. Faust might thus be val world-view. I believe this is why Goethe felt h 
called the passion of modern man. his age was not ready for his Faust, why he refus@ : 
; to elucidate the Mothers episode and why he did ne 
| \ want Part II published until his death. } 7 
In our own time many who have been nurtured withil 
We can now see, too, the purpose of Gretchen’s our emerging, interiorized world-view live in a worl 
existence: her love became a channel of grace. As we to which in a sense Christ has not yet come, in dé 
learn to know Gretchen, all the sympathy we feel for ness which has arisen, in part, from the “define 
her at first is transformed into reverence. In a drama conceptual and symbolic context of our theologi@ 
preoccupied with Faust’s efforts to move from truth- perspectives. (Interestingly Albert Camus’s The Fa 
known to truth-experienced Gretchen’s last “action” is, presents a most illuminating picture of that world 
in humble obedience to Mater Gloriosa, not to act. Now Christ must come to the world through 
(When she said: “Grant me to teach and guide him Goethe’s Faust is thus a prophetic symbol of the Ch 
here, / Him-dazzled by new shining day,” Mater Glori- we must be in order to communicate a viable orderif 
osa replied simply: “Come, rise to seek the higher principle to our world in crisis. But we must go aba 
sphere, / And he, of thee aware, will take that way.”) it humbly, remembering that “If we love one anothé 
Gretchen’s influence stemmed from what she was and God abides in us, and his love is perfected in us.” F 
that, in turn, was the pivot upon which a reorien- as Goethe said, “the whole art of living consists 1 
tation was aceomplished in Faust. Still, for all the purity giving up our existence in order to exist.” [Jj ; 
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joney by doing so) merely by 
jailing in the coupon below. 
e list price is $10, but if you 
close payment with your reser- 
tion the price is only $8.25. 
CHURCH / A PICTORIAL HISTORY 
been four years in the making. It 
fa large, handsomely printed book 
m letterpress and gravure, strongly 
bo jund and expertly produced. From 
fiousands of rare illustrations, a 
@aphic, dramatic 300 have been 
efully selected to show the tre- 
mendous sweep of Christian history. 
¢ 60,000 words of text and cap- 
io underscore and complement the 
sual reportage of drawings, illumi- 
ions, paintings, murals and photo- 
phs. 
| This story of the development of 
ristianity over nearly 2,000 years 
faws upon the actual documents of 
pach period to record the cycles of 
gowth, regeneration, challenge and 
fform over the centuries. Pictures 
iid text present the history of the 
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fhurch against the social, economic 
and intellectual development of her 
We see the courageous pro-Chris- 
in Emperor Constantine liberate the 
zy Church and direct her into the 
t flowering. Then, with the Roman 
; apire in chaos, the indomitable 
arlemagne and his monk assistant, 
icuin, invigorate the Western world; 
am era of barbarism threatens to de- 
itoy the Church, but Otto I and a 
ties of saintly popes push back 
fontiers and breathe new life into 
Sciety. The new age culminates in 
8 great centuries of the medieval 
World. With the breaking up of 
Medievalism come the Reformation 
and Counter-Reformation, the rise of 
nationalist states, and the decline 
o g the secular power of the papacy. 
en within the last hundred years 
econ renascence gives the Church 
; outstanding popes and the promise 
m new greatness in a momentous 
forld struggle. 
| The pictures are for the most part 
Sntemporary with their times. Char- 
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lemagne, for example, is seen not in 
his usual guise of a late medieval 
“saint,” but as a fierce Germanic war- 
rior with handlebar mustaches, in a 
portrait done from life. Illuminated 
manuscripts, frescoes and mosiacs are 
other sources of illustrations, comple- 
mented by photographs of art objects 
and of the actual sites of historical 
places. 

THE CHURCH / A PICTORIAL HISTORY 
will help fill in your knowledge of the 
growth of Christianity. Two-thirds of 
the material published here is new. 
In setting the Church against the 
background of its time, over the cen- 
turies, THE CHURCH becomes a pic- 
torial history of unusual significance. 
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A play by Sartre 


WHat Is TO BE SAID of that state of 
mind and spirit when all action and 
all being have been reduced to the 
most abject contention of nerves and 
history and despair? In the abyss of 
the contemporary desolation of value 
and joy there is always the possible 
appearance of sexual or spiritual 
energy to vivify the decadent vessel 
even for an instant. But what is to be 
said of that moment of animalization 
and arridity when soul, genitals, his- 
tory and the world seem to have come 
under the paw of evil and nothing- 
ness; that moment when futility, 
madness and death are the only stir- 
rings in a depleted universe? 

This is a classic moment when the 
world and the mind at the height of 
their power and the height of their 
decay are transcended in an over- 
whelming act of the imagination. The 
power and the decay, the frantic en- 
ergy of survival, the torment of ob- 
serving the ruination of the world in 
time and in the mind . . . these are 
not only statements of the nature of 
the tragic, they are problems too of 
vision. The playwright either has, or 
has not, the power to discern the 
divine rigor amidst the decay. This 
is not to speak of discerning the good 
or the bad, of discerning the possi- 
bility of survival or moral splendor 
when survival and morality are non- 
existent. It is to say that the fabric of 
darkness, in its various manifesta- 
tions is, of itself, aesthetically noth- 
ing unless it is seen by the poet as 
the substance of some vision, as the 
vessel of light or, as in the Greeks, 
as the absolute statement of the spir- 
it’s encounter with the forces that 
destroy and molest and in the vortex 
speak finally of the supreme presence 
of man. 

It is the tragic energy that Sartre 
has no hold on. His play, The Con- 


42 


demned of Altoona (Knopf, $3.50), 
so dramatic and so powerful, is a 
tragedy without tragic power, is a 
calamity without pity, moving through 
all areas of speculation and reducing 
action to a series of gropings beyond 
the possibility of action. It pushes 
toward a statement of nullity and 
achieves it. This is the strength of 
the play—that with great force it 
states the case for the end, when all 
power and all affections have been 
deprived of lucidity and grace and 
are reduced to the purest and most 
basic ugliness. 

The plot is loaded. The “con- 
demned” are five Germans, a father, 
his two sons and a daughter, and the 
younger son’s wife. They have been 
destroyed by history and by the fa- 
ther, the tycoon of a huge shipbuild- 
ing company. The eldest son, Franz, 


molded by his father into a recluse, 


hides in a room; here for twelve 
years he has been observing the de- 
cay of his mind and maintaining an 
incestuous relationship with his sis- 
ter. The plot moves to a moment 
when father and elder son meet, ob- 
serve and destroy each other. Men 
and history have destroyed an era, a 
family and five minds. This is a 
world where nothing is left—no 
natural feeling, no myth, no gods, no 
thought uncorrupted by madness or 
defeat. Franz, a former SS man who 
has murdered, tortured and watched 
his country fall beneath his kind of 
power, converses with a tribe of 
imaginary crabs who, as he sees it, 
will take over the world in the thir- 
tieth century. This atmosphere, this 
milieu is nothing more than the world 
of the Greeks and Shakespeare; it is 
no more terrible, no more dark, but 
the difference is not in the kind of 
action nor is it in the depth of the 
abyss or in the finality of the destruc- 


tion. It is the action that is the flay: 
it is in the statement of the action, 
in the intention of the plot that Sartre 
is not the equal of the classic themes, 
It is no great act of the imagination 
merely to state the futile course of an 
action — to account for the disability 
of the moment and of history by re. 
version to an apocalyptic vision of 
crabs dominating the world. That is 
merely an act of the imagination— 
I say merely because the imagination 
must go beyond its own power and 
intrude its order upon the most gro. 
tesque presences. In a way the imag. 
ination is the perfector of disorder; 
it raises up beyond decay the passions 
and time and place and reveals some. 
thing of the myth and the divine that 
is the fundament of the world. 

Sartre’s play begins in a world 
where action has resulted in defeat, 
sickness, madness, incest and _ illu 
sion; all kinds of action, political, 
militaristic, sexual, familial. Into this 
world where nothing has happened, 
by the reduction of all things to bar. 
ren spite, Sartre states the case for 
action: there is nothing, and the hu. 
man can only be a source of a sterile 
and purposeless drive toward suicide 
and misery. Of course, that is a true 
vision of much of contemporary life, 
but Sartre has not the mind to cope 
with it, he has not the towering dis 
interest of Sophocles, or even of 
Baudelaire and Beckett, Giraudow 
and Brecht. 

The play is filled with “small talk;” 
signs and symbols are scattered about 
with red flags, but that, I fear, is 
what must happen when the world is 
reduced to the absurd, when one can 
not know what occurs or what is 
meant to be thought of what occurs; 
it is that lack of sense that makes 9 
much of a final jumble of this play. 
An hierarchy of terrors pursued with 
intense chatter without pause for five 
acts; a plot that moves nowhere but 
back on itself, repeating again and 
again the vague statements about his 
tory, conscience and defeat. Such # 
world in a play, unless it is formed 
by genius, must be deprived, after 
the first brilliant shock, of all vital 
ity and vision. It is the trick of gen 
us to make the calamity of incest 
the annihilation of suicide becomt 
the vessel of the tragic. 
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Sartre has not the wrong ideas; he 
simply has no metamorphic vision. 
He has not the classic genius to find 
even in the end the gleam of the 
tragic triumph. Of course, there may 
be no gleam and no triumph; but if 
that is so then there will be no art, 
no drama, no poetry. 

—Nep O’GorMAN 


General 


THE SPAIN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, 
by Jean Hippolyte Mariejol (Rutgers, 
$7.50). A scholarly book of history, 
written in a style both literary and sci- 
entific. It was first published in Paris 
in 1892. The author is a nineteenth cen- 
tury liberal. Though he tries to be 
objective, he does not escape the influ- 
ence of his time, nor does he avoid 
seeing Spanish history from the view- 
point of a Frenchman. Mariejol is, 
however, trained in modern historical 
method and has an honest sensitivity for 
the facts. He gives a comprehensive 
view of the whole period, connecting it 
well with what went before and what 
came after. The reader is made to re- 
alize the difficulties of bringing a coun- 
try out of the Middle Ages and into the 
modern world. The development of new 
tentative organizations to replace feu- 
dal systems is seen to require genius. 
We are given life sized portraits of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, against a fully 
developed, contemporary social, eco- 
nomic and political background. The 
Church’s genuine contributions to the 
life of Spain at the time are obscured 
by the overemphasis that the author 
places on contemporary clerical abuses. 
For Spain was, in fact, giving birth to 
wholly new Catholic countries and lay- 
ing the foundations of great new uni- 
versities. Other topics such as the 
Inquisition and persecution of the Mos- 
lems are well treated. 

The English translation is smooth, 
and gives numerous references to the 
most recent documents, not available 
when the book was written. Benjamin 
Keen, the translator, has, moreover, 
written an interesting introduction, 
given an abundant bibliography and 
included glossaries of terms and per- 
sons, as well as maps, gravures of the 
time and genealogical tables which 
make for an easier understanding of 
the period. — W. Guinea, S.J. 


Tue Gentie Lecions by Richard Carter 
(Doubleday, $4.50). The Gentle Legions 
are the millions, mainly women, who go 
from door to door on their blocks or in 
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their apartment buildings — often apolo- 
getically — collecting for the Heart 
Fund, the Red Cross, Cancer, or what- 
ever. You can pick your favorite, back 
them all, or support none, but don’t 
deny them their right to operate —a 
right, Carter says in a controversial 
assessment that has been challenged by 
United Fund moguls who tend to or- 
ganize as a sort of givers’ protective 
association rather than to accomplish 
positive public welfare purposes. These 
industrialists and businessmen, the 
author grants, cannot be blamed for 
wishing to cut down on the expen- 
sive confusion which results when one 
drive follows another in office and plant, 
but he stoutly denies these few any right 
to tell an agency it must raise its money 
throughout the community in a certain 
way (the United Fund way) or go 
without. Carter also points out what 
seems to be the basic fallacy in the 
“give once” concepts of United Funds: 
namely that people can’t and won’t give 
as much in a lump sum as they can and 
will give to individual drives throughout 
the year. — Ricnarp DressELHUYS 


A Country ScanDAL, by Anton Chek- 
hov, translated by Alex Szogy (Coward- 
McCann, $3.00), was chosen to open 
the Chekhov centennial celebration. A 
more suitable choice would have been 
difficult to make: this tragi-comedy, 
Chekhov’s first full-length play, provides 
the key to the early thought of one of 
Russia’s greatest playwrights and is 
the embryo of his more mature works. 
Platonov, the protagonist, drinks, talks 
incessantly, makes jokes and seems to 
be always in the company of ladies 
other than his wife. Apparently the 
only thing Platonov wants is to escape 
boredom. He is adept at rationalizing 
his weaknesses, though, making them 
seem somehow intellectual and suited 
to a school teacher; but in an honest 
moment he admits, “men try to settle 
world shaking problems — my problem 
is women.” Working from manuscripts 
in six different languages (Chekov 
destroyed the original after the play 
was rejected), Professor Szogy has cut 
Country Scandal from an unwieldy six- 
hour play to a smooth, lively work. The 
result is poignant and amusing (the 
third act is full of surprisingly comic 
twists), and shows Chekov to be in the 
best comic tradition of Moliere. 

— Howarp Gotp 


Cancer: Disease of Civilization?, by 
Vilhjammur Stefansson (Hill and 
Wang, $3.95). As a young anthropolo- 
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A PRIEST 
CONFESSES 


by José Luis Martin Descalzo 


“The warm personality of Fr. Descalzo and 
the perception he exhibits in his analyses 
. . the lessons he suggests to the rest of us 
can hardly fail to press home. This book is 
not only a spiritual retreat in itself; it leads 

to spiritual renewal.” 
— Rev. Donald X. Connolly 


Second large printing just off the press 
Available at any bookstore 
$3.95 
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1317 Van Ness Ave., 
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A Religious Guide 
for Catholic Youth, 
with Instructions 
for Altar Servers 


Joy To 
My Youth 


by REV. HAROLD A. BUETOW 


A priest-educator talks to boys and 
girls about their Catholic faith in- 
formally and inspiringly; shows how 
to serve God each day and through- 
out the Church year. Complete in- 
structions for altar servers, with 
services and responses in Latin and 
English. A valuable guide for par- 
ents and everyone concerned with 
religious guidance. Illus trated. 
Imprimatur. $3.50 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
300 Park Ave. South 
New York 10 
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MEDICAL 
MISSION 
SISTERS 


PHILADELPHIA 11, 
PA. 





Witnessing to the compassion 
of Christ, Medical Mission Sis- 
ters care for the sick and suf- 
fering of the world, in India, 
Africa, Pakistan, Venezuela and 
Vietnam. 





Sister-Servants of the Holy Ghost 
of Perpetual Adoration 


(“Pink Sisters”) a contemplative congrega- 
tion devoted to the sublime service of per- 
— adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. 
n this congregation there is a wholesome 
alternation of prayer and work. The Divine 
Office (Roman Breviary) is recited in choir 
at intervals throughout the day. Our Holy 
Rule, final Papal approbation in 1950, is 
such that the normal American girl has no 
difficulty in following it. Those who are in- 
terested in apending their life for the glori- 
fication of the Blessed Sacrament, for the 
sanctification of the priesthood, and for the 
propagation of the Faith may apply for 
further information to one of the following: 


Convent of Divine Love 
2212 Green St., Phila. 30, Pa. 
Mount Grace Convent 
1438 E. Warne Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
Adoration Convent of Divine Love 
2630 Exposition Bivd., Austin 3, Texas 





Carmelite Sisters of St. Therese 
zs Carmelite Communi- 
F » ty of the southwest 
FE z dedicated to the love 
of God by following 
St. Therese’s way of 
spiritual childhood. 
Service of God in- 
Teaching, 










cludes: 


mentally retarded 
children, Nurseries, etc. For further in- 
formation: Rev. Mother Superior, 1300 
Classon Drive, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Why Not Join the Religious 
of Nazareth? 


Teachers, nurses, missionary Sisters 


needed for California and the Holy 


Land. 
213 West Olive Avenue 
LOMPAC, CALIFORNIA 


SOULS wait for you 


in our 
+ CLASSROOMS 
+ HOSPITALS 
+ CATECHETICAL MISSIONS 
The need of the times 
is the will of God 
HOLY CROSS SISTERS 
Merrill, Wisconsin 
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Brothers. 





MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART (M.S.C.) 
are interested in YOUR VOCATION. Be an M.S.C. PRIEST or 
BROTHER. Lack of funds no obstacle. Spread the love of the 
Sacred Heart here and abroad. Foreign mission work for volun- 
teers only. 8th graders, high school, and college men! INTER- 
ESTED? Write TODAY for information, giving age and school- 
grade! Men (18-35) interested in the Brotherhood may join as 


Write to: Director of Vocations 
SACRED HEART MISSION SEMINARY 


Geneva 2, Illinois 








of Cleveland, Ohio. 





Sisters of the Incarnate Word and Blessed Sacrament of the Diocese 


Motherhouse: 6618 Pearl Road, Parma Heights, 
Cleveland 30, Ohio 
Dedicated to the Christian Education of Youth. 
Elementary Parochial Schools and Academy. 








Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart 


“Happy are they who dwell in Your house, 
O Lord; continually they praise You.” 


As a Mission Helper of the Sacred Heart, 
let the praise of your prayer and good works 
rise continually to His Throne. Pray and work 
with Christ in His Church today! 

Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart are 
primarily teachers of Religion to Catholic 
children outside the parochial school system; 
they go to the people in their homes and in 
public institutions; they train the laity to as- 
sist in these works and in the various activities 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 


Write to Vocation Directress 
1001 W. Joppa Road 
Baltimore 4, Maryland 
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The SISTERS OF THE THIRD ORDER 
OF ST. FRANCIS, whose Motherhouse 
is in Peoria, Illinois, 
have for their field of 
apostolic labor the car- 
ing of the sick and 
poor in hospitals and 
teaching in schools. 
The Order operates 
11 hospitals in the 
states of Michigan, IIli- 
nois and Iowa. 
For further information write: Mistress 
of Novices, Mount Alverno Novitiate, 


2327 W. Heading Avenue, Peoria, Illinois. 








gist in the sub-Arctic in 1906-19] 
Stefansson noticed a fact recorded by 
other white investigators: there were 
no visible signs of cancer among prini- 
tive Eskimos (neither were they suscep. 
tible to circulatory ailments and dental 
caries). Later Stefansson began extep. 
sive research on the subject, collecting 
reports from many sources that span a 
period of 110 years. His conclusions 
borne out by a number of medical mis 
sionaries and doctors: primitive Eski. 
mos, while on their own diet, do not 
get cancer. The first known cases of 
cancer among Eskimos did not occu 
until the 1930’s,.and then among thos 
who had been following the white man’ 
diet. Research among other primitive 
peoples show other groups also free of 
cancer — as long as they followed their 
own way of life. Stefansson makes two 
recommendations on the basis of his 
findings: one is that more medical 
research should be directed towards a 
study of cancer-free peoples, and sec. 
ondly, that civilized man should follow 
an approximation of the diet of primi- 
tive peoples : that is, unprocessed foods, 
eaten raw or only partly cooked—a 
solution not likely to be feasible for the 
average person nor even popular. 


CHESTERTON, MAN AND Mask, by Garry 
Wills (Sheed & Ward, $4.50), searches 
through Chesterton’s writings for the 
man behind the many labels other com- 
mentators have pinned on him. Wilk 
quotes copiously but judiciously, dis 
cussing at length most of Chesterton's 
major works. Wills’s comments on his 
verse are particularly good and he de 
votes an entire, detailed chapter to 
The Everlasting Man. His treatment o 
Chesterton’s political enthusiasms and 
the feuds and theories which filled the 
pages of The New Witness and G.K.s 
Weekly probably won’t interest many 
except avid students of the period 
Wills returns again and again to Chies 
terton’s conversion to the Catholic 
Church but he deals only briefly with 
Chesterton’s friendships with Belloc 
and Shaw, minimizing their influence 
on his thought, perhaps by way of de 
fending what really doesn’t need 
defense — Chesterton’s highly individ 
ual personality and intelligence. Mr. 








SISTERS, SERVANTS OF MARY 
me Would you like to serve Jesus 
in the person of the sick? For 
information write to: 
Rev. Mother Provincial 
800 No. 18th Street 








Kansas City 2, Kanses | 
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Wills has studied his subject with care 
ad admiration. His conclusions and 
interpretations, while they may provoke 
disagreement in some quarters, make an 
interesting contribution to Chesterton 
Jore. — ANN Licut 


NaTHANIEL HAWTHORNE: MAN AND 
Writer, by Edward Wagenknecht (Ox- 
ford, $5.50), is described as a “psycho- 
graph,” which means, according to the 
author, that it’s a study of Hawthorne’s 
character and personality, based on his 
writings, letters, journals, and on writ- 
ings about him. Wagenknecht does all 
that and is at pains to show that Haw- 
thorne wasn’t the prude many thought 
him: although he was shy he could be 
good company, was kind to the poor 
and was, as is well known, a smitten 
suitor and a passionate husband. The 
author’s style tends to be academic, even 
pompous, and he occasionally lurches 
into coy humor and gratuitous com- 
ment. Hawthorne fans may be willing 
to overlook that and be grateful for an 
updated interpretation of their writer. 


STAIRWAY OF SURPRISE, by Charles R. 
Anderson (Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
$5.95). A splendid study of Emily Dick- 
inson’s poetry, treating her major themes 
in an ascending order ‘of thematic 
importance and poetic power. Mr. An- 
derson begins by discussing Miss Dick- 
inson’s poetic strategy, her use of the 
external world and exploration of the 
center and limits of art. He proceeds 
from her nature poems to those on 
eestasy and despair as she retreated to 
her inner world, and finally to her poetry 
on death and immortality which reveals a 
shift to a spiritual search. Mr. Anderson 
isnot dogmatic about his categories and 
he shows a fine discretion in the selection 
and analysis of the poems. He neither 
forces her poetry to explain the enigma 
of her life nor does he muddle together 
light and serious poems on the same sub- 
jects. His critiques of “Because I Could 
Not Stop for Death” and “There’s A 
Certain Slant of Light” are especially 
fine. — KENNETH Frost 


StraNcERS THEN NEIGHBORS, by Clar- 
ence Senior (Freedom Books, 95¢). A 
B’nai B’rith publication which compares 
dlder immigrations to America with the 
current Puerto Rican influx and finds 
the newer group suffering much the 
same indignities and exploitation as the 
old. The author describes the work of 
various organizations (labor unions, 
Catholic and Protestant church groups) 
now trying to help the Puerto Ricans 
adjust and makes several general ap- 
peals to the rest of the population to 
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“FRANC SAN 
BROTHERS 


Brooklyn, W.Y. 
teaching community 


41 Butler Street Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 





SCHEUT MISSIONERS 

(Immaculate Heart Missioners) 
take the OATH of 

going to the Missions 

WHERE? Hong Kong, Singapore, Ja- 
pan, Philippines, Indonesia, Republic 
of Congo, Haiti, Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala. 

Apostolate in parish work, traveling 
missioners, educators, Catholic action. 


ADMISSION AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 


For information write to: 
Director of Vocations 





NEVER TOO LATE TO 
BECOME A PRIEST! 


Study for the Diocesan, Missionary 
or Religious Clergy at 


HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 
Cromwell, Conn. 











A Seminary exclusively for Belated 
Vocations, Holy Apostles is fully ac- 
credited to offer its own B.A. degree. 
@ Accelerated Latin for 
Beginners 
@ Two Years of College 
Humanities 
@ Two Years of Philosophy 
Students interested in only a par- 
ticular section of the course are 
welcome. 
Write to: 
Director of Admissions 
Holy Apostles Seminary 
Cromwell, Conn. 

















OUR LADY OF MEPKIN 


TRAPPIST ABBEY 
Moncks Corner 





Box BB : 
Arlington 7, Virginia South Carolina 
PRIESTS cee BROTHERS 


tenant ae 
- 


Pioneering no priest land U.S.A. 









y Home Missioners, Glendale, Ohio 








treat the newcomers as neighbors, not 
strangers. 


Religious 

BENEDICTINE AND Moor, by Peter Beach 
and William Dunphy (Holt, Reinhart & 
Winston, $4.00). The absorbing story 
of Toumliline, a Benedictine monastery 
in the heart of Moslem North Africa 
which has become the center of remark- 
ably successful annual conferences of 
Christians, Jews and Moslems. The 
monks arrived from France in 1952 and 
despite the almost constant wars and 
revolutions throughout Morocco they 


built their priory, an orphanage and 
dispensary and helped their neighbors 
— Berber shepherds and small farmers 
—to organize cooperative farms. Most 
of all they lived as monks, chanting the 
Divine Office, working with their hands. 
They didn’t try to convert anyone. But 
by their prayer, work and love and their 
free and open contact with Moslems 
they gradually made friends of tradi- 
tional enemies. Now the international 
meetings are held under the patronage 
of the King of Morocco, and people of 
different religions united by their con- 
cern for peace and justice in human 
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St. Genesius 


A contemporary medal of St. 
Genesius, patron of actors and 
actresses. Sterling silver, approx. 
1” diameter. $5.00 postpaid. 


Send 50¢ for our complete 
catalog of distinctive religious 
objects. Credit will be given on 
first order. Catalog due to be 
published August 15, 1961. 


BERARDI’S CROSSROADS 
217 E. Regent Street 
Inglewood, California 














SUMMER SALE 
OF ENGRAVED 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
at great reductions 
Distinctive cards designed by the Car- 
melite Nuns; ENGRAVED on finest 
stock in raised gold and colors. 
Write for free folder or send $2.20 
for Sampler Assortment of 14 designs. 
Limited stock. Personal imprinting. 


CARMELITE MONASTERY 
1740 Newburg Road 
Louisville 5, Kentucky 





IF YOU 
WRITE FOR 
MONEY! 


Here is a clear, well- 
marked path to vivid, 
forceful, creative lan- 
guage, style, composi- 
tion. Strengthen, enrich 
your novel, poetry, es- 
says, biography — by 
applying Herbert Spen- 
cer’s and Edgar Allen 
Poe’s classic principles that have influenced 
and inspired many of the world’s great 
authors and teachers of English! Indispen- 
sable for writers eager to get published! 


Send $1.00 to Dept. JM 
PAGEANT PRESS, 101 Sth Ave., N Y. 3 
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affairs find at Toumliline the necessary 
tranquility to talk together in mutual 
good faith. 


Tue Ecumenica Councits, by Francis 
Dvornik (Hawthorn: 20th Century En- 
cyclopedia of Catholicism, $3.50). A 
study of the origin and growth of 
Church councils and their effects on the 
history of Christianity. The author cov- 
ers all the councils to date, sketching 
in the secular history and religious 
significance of each. He says that ecu- 
menical councils have been and are the 
bonds tying Eastern and Western Chris- 
tianity and he concludes with a com- 
parison of the Western doctrine of the 
infallibility of the Pope with the Ortho- 
dox tradition on the infallibility of the 
Church. 


CurisTIAN PuiLosopHy AND INTELLEC- 
TUAL FREEDOM, by Anton Pegis (Bruce, 
$2.75). Dr. Pegis, a Thomistic scholar, 
denies Bertrand Russell’s assertion that 
Thomistic philosophy is committed in 
advance to truths accepted by faith; 
but he comments that if Catholic edu- 
cators “are responsible for the wide- 
spread notion that Catholic philosophy 
is authoritarian in form and structure, 
dogmatic in spirit and expression and 
hence without intellectual freedom,” 
then Catholics must take themselves 
in hand and practice what Thomas 
preached, namely that “philosophy is 
founded upon the natural light of rea- 
son.” They must also give evidence that 
Catholic education and free inquiry are 
not contradictory terms. 


CurisTiaAn Discourses, by Soren Kierke- 
gaard (Oxford, $1.85). Homilies on 
scriptural texts originally published in 
1848 and 1849 which were critical years 
for the solitary, brooding Dane. He had 
experienced his third conversion on his 
way to becoming a Christian; he felt 
that God had forgotten as well as for- 
given his sins, and so he felt for the 
first time that he could address his 
readers directly and in his own name. 
These essays are the result: personal 
revelations milder in tone but clearer 
and more direct than his attacks on the 
corruptions of Christianity. They show 
Kierkegaard in his most attractive light 
as he speaks beautifully and forcefully 
of the Christian life and the experience 
of an awakened soul. 





EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 





ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franci: Fathers 





A small 4-year liberal arts college for men, 
B.A. degree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. Athletics: base. 
ball, basketbcll, tennis, soccer. Spacious cam. 
pus on Maine coast. Less thyn two hours from 
Boston. Reasonable fees. Write for catalog. 
Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 587 Pool St., Biddeford, Me, 














christian art 


Famed artists of Europe 
and America 
Originals and reproductions 
Statues—Ceramics—lIcon Cards 
BEURON-MARIA LAACH ART 
250 E. 39 St., New York 16, N.Y. 




















MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. BA, 
B.S., B.M. degrees. Major studies in art, bus, 
psych., dietetics, drama, guidance counseling, lib, 
arts, librarianship, liturg. music med. tech, 
arts, librarianship, liturg. music, med. tech., music 
(N.A.S.M. accr.), sciences, special ed., speech, 
teaching (elem. & sec.), vocational home ec. 

Master’s degrees in education, psychology, li 
brarianship. Conducted by Sisters, Servants of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Catalog. Give 
date of H. S. graduation. 


REGISTRAR, MARYWOOD COLLEGE, 
BOX P, SCRANTON, PA. 


Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Regional and national 
accreditation. Pre-professional training for med 
cine, law, social service. Elementary and see 
ondary teacher education; art. music, hom 
economics education, 209-acre campus in foothill 
of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports, 


Catalog on Request. Write Box B 


Over 1100 titles—307 
more books than last 
year—in the new 


1961 
Catalog of 


CATHOLIC 
PAPERBACK 
BOOKS 


Only complete list of Catholic interest boks 
in paperback binding available. Prepared by 
Eugene Willging, Director of Libraries, Cath- 
olic University of America. Over 1100 titles 
listed, priced from 25¢ to $2.95, with a brie 
description of each. Arranged alphabetically 
by title, by author and also according to sub 
ject matter—doctrine, family life, liturgy, fic 
tion, etc. Good books everyone can afford— 
a great many of which every Catholic should 
read. 
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CATHOLIC BOOK MERCHANDISER 
Room 327J, 370 7th Ave., 

New York 1, N. Y. 

Please send me Catalog of Catholic Paper 
back Books. Enclosed is $1.00. 
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FroM ALL ACCOUNTS, Italy was split 
down the middle about “La Dolce 
Vita.” It is a film about corruption 
in high places, and people thought 
they recognized their relatives in it, 
or were upset because their relatives 
were left out, or thought it was un- 
fair to Italy, or didn’t know what to 
think, but got excited anyway. 

There were clergymen aplenty on 
both sides of the issue, denouncing 
and afirming with gusto con brio. 
Morality in art is not always as clear- 
ort. Bcut as we like to suppose. The late 
James Walker felt that no girl was 
ever ruined by a book; others are 
} fset off by the Boston Cook Book. The 
moralist has to worry about both 
possibilities. (The main difference is 
that the Italians sometimes do their 
worrying in public; our own Legion 
of Decency prefers to keep an un- 
tufled exterior. At the time of writ- 
ing the Legion has not yet given the 
film a classification, although it has 
been running for several weeks.) 
With “La Dolce Vita,” the question 
is one of skill at “reading” a film. 
he most moral story in the world 
(which L.D.V. is not) can be mis- 
ead; the Bible is often misread. Any 
ut-work that portrays vice carries 
he built-in risk that the vice may 
find up looking better than the mes- 
bage, 

But L.D.V. will not give you much 
est for vice (unless you go for it in 
pretty large way already), and I 
lon’t believe that vice was really 
that had the Italians worried. The 
bjectors felt rather that the film 
a a mischievous distortion of 
talian life; the local nobility in par- 
icular is said to have kicked up no 

d of a baroque fuss over this, using 
hatever was left of its influence to 
~~" Bet the film condemned. All this must 
seen as part of the picture’s gaudy 
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MOVIES 


Living it up in Rome 


background. It opened a lot of fester- 
ing wounds before coming over here; 
and the cries of “immorality” were in 
many cases genuine cries of pain. 

We can dispose right away of the 
fear that the film damages Italy. Any- 
one who thinks that the film is about 
Italy shouldn’t be allowed to go to 
movies (suggest he stay home and 
watch “The Untouchables”?) It is 
about money and leisure and bore- 
dom, and most of it could have been 
shot in New York, or, for all I know, 
Moscow. 

Nor is it merely a study of a post- 
war malaise. Fellini has given it a 
topical surface (consisting mostly 
of Anita Eckberg, when you come to 
think of it), but this sort of thing 
has been going on for a long time. 
Decadence has always carried on a 
booming trade, even in supposedly 
vigorous societies, where the going 
satirists have perennially been in a 
well-earned state of shock over cur- 
rent morals. 

We resist the universal too much. 
“A book for our times,” “a play 
about modern youth,” “a movie 
about post-war Rome”: fiction these 
days must be full of information, and 
the information must be accurate. 
Life has become an endless news- 
magazine cum cultural tour. This is 
no way to approach Fellini’s film, 
which is a work of classic art, and 
therefore partly a closed system, to 
be judged in terms of itself. and not 
in terms of its news value; and part- 
ly a universal statement. 

The story concerns the corruption 
of a hack newspaperman. It is told in 
a sequence of vignettes which seem 
at first loosely put together, although 
later they turn out to have been tight 
as a fist. Before any cumulative 
power has begun to assemble itself, 
one simply enjoys the perfection of 


How often do you write 
under water? Throw 
away your ball point 
and get a real pen 


THE OSMIROID PEN 


has been so successful with 
JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild that 
more varieties have been added 


The Osmiroid fountain pen is now 
available with nibs for either the 
Chancery Hand or ordinary cursive 
(and in either right or LEFT HAND 
models). The price is $2.50 per pen. 
Orders of twelve or more pens re- 
ceive a discount of 20%. Other 
items include deluxe Osmiroid, 
points and wooden holders, and a 
remarkably fine selection of colored 
pencils. 

> FREE: With each pen a pam- 
phlet reprint of JUBILEE’s article on 
how to write the Chancery Hand. 
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JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
| 377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 





| Enclosed is $ __. for the following: 


| Osmiroid pen(s) @ $2.50. (Check 


| box if you want the left-hand nib [).) 
Osmiroid lettering sets 6. 


Osmiroid #75 pen(s), the deluxe 
version of the regular Osmiroid, @ $4.00. 


(Check box for left-hand nib [].) 
Osmiroid Rolatip fountain pens (for 


ordinary writing) @ $2.50. Circle type of 
nib: medium (also available in left- 


hand [)), fine, broad 
(Orders of twelve or more 20% discount.) 


Points and holders 

______Jridinoid italic reservoir penpoints, 
medium straight italic, per bow of $6, 
$3.60. (Left-hand points may be included 
in the order. Give number desired here 
) 

Decro penholders (light wood, 
bevelled for a better grip) for the above 
points @ 20¢. 


Color pencils by the box 

______ Derwent color pencil box(es). A full 
spectrum assortment made in England by 
a famous firm. Per box of 72, $13.50. 
Derwent color pencil box(es). Per 
box of $6, $6.75. 

Lakeland color pencil box(es). A 
handsome metal box of 12, $1.20. 





























Send with free pamphlet on writing the 
Chancery Hand to: 





Name 





Street 








State 
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THOUGHT 


The Quarterly of 
Fordham University 
A Review of 
Culture and Idea 


An outstanding journal 
of scholarship and ideas, 
THOUGHT discusses 
questions of permanent 
value and contemporane- 
ous interest in every field 
of learning and culture 
from a humanistic, cos- 
mopolitan, Christian 
point of view. 

Published March, June, 

September, December 

Single copy $1.25 Yearly $5.00 


THOUGHT 
Fordham University Quarterly 
New York 58, N.Y. 








each scene. Fellini’s timing is uncan- 
ny. Every sequence is just right for 
length, and pace. He shows in this an 
austerity which Italian directors 
often lack, never lingering a second 
too long over any of his shots. For 
instance, there is a splendid picture 
of a clown leaving a smoky night- 
club followed by dozens of ballons 
bobbing along the floor. Any other 
director would have hung on gamely 
till the last balloon; Fellini cuts re- 
morselessly away. 

It is only just before the intermis- 
sion that we get the tingling assur- 
ance that this is indeed a master- 
film. We have already witnessed a 
good deal of fatuous vice (again, 
largely Anita Eckberg), now we see 
its equivalent in virtue. Two children 
claim to have seen the Virgin. 
Against the warnings of a dour pas- 
tor, newspapermen and _ television 
men come roaring up. A slack-jawed 
crowd coagulates. The vulture cam- 
eras wheel and wait. 

It begins to rain, but the children 
don’t want to disappoint anyone. 
They begin to spot imaginary vir- 
gins “here, no there.” They scamper 
with the crowd at their heels; they 
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begin to giggle. Meanwhile the sick 
people who have been brought to be 
cured lie drenching meekly in the 
rain. The lights go out. The crowd 
swoops foolishly this way and that, 
possessed and feverish with the god, 
publicity. I have never seen a crowd 
scene so well directed towards mak- 
ing a point. 

By the second act, we begin to 
make out a shape to the story. Be- 
cause the early scenes have been ar- 
resting as well as cryptic, we remem- 
ber them long enough to match them 
with their counterparts later. After 
each orgy, the newspaperman begins 
groping again for some point to life. 
The children with their vision would 
have given it, only they had no 
vision. 

Then there is the mistress who 
wants to marry him. She almost 
seems. all right—loving, domestic, 
woman’s magazine type. But there is 
a purple vein of hysteria and self- 
pity in her. She hangs on to him by 
insisting he pity her, this causing 
him to loathe himself and plunge 
back into his obliviating orgies. 

Then there is his _ intellectual 
friend, Schneider, who plays the or- 
gan in church, walks softly, and holds 
soirees for minor artists. Marcello 
goes hopefully to one of these, and 
finds it. (or at least we find it) more 
subtly decadent than anything we 
have seen so far. Furthermore, 
Schneider is scared. His gentle ways, 
which we took to be wisdom, are 
part of his loss of nerve: his civili- 
zation is built of fright. Eventually 
he kills himself and his children, and 
the orgy recommences. 

Finally, there is Marcello’s father. 
This looks like something to lean on 
at last—a ruddy, plain-spoken pro- 
vincial, bursting, no doubt, with good 
sense. And it is with real, mounting 
horror that we find the worm here 
too. He carries on vulgarly at a 
nightclub, and talks of his past, and 
we descend to yet another level of 
corruption. His antics bring on a 
heart seizure; he comes to in a dingy 
apartment outside Rome, where he 
had hoped to stage a roguish party. 
“Where am I?” he mutters. “Are we 
far out?” He sits looking out the 
window, uncomprehending in his 
shirt sleeves. In most movies, he 


would say something about what hy 
happened. But here, he just wants ty J U 


know where he is, where the night; 
fun has stranded him this time, Th 
desolation ibid into your bones, 144) IC 

Marcello’s orgies are thus reactions § "9° #°¢ 


» icons, 8c 
to horror. They are willfully self. — 
mutilating. From being a more or lex 2) 38 


passive spectator at them, he become § '2#s ¢' 
an aggressive participant, trying to § of all the 
dominate them and make them mor / of ¢ 
evil than the probabilities will bear etietic 
For the more evil he tries to mak 
them, the more farcical they seen a cs 
Fellini surveys them all with th bay, Le 
same, unwavering, ironic eye. Th oe. ¢ 
escape into evil is tragic; but wha 
makes it almost poignant as well isf 3.) 4 
that it doesn’t even put on much of Matoore 
a show. The orgies whirl and spinf 472°? 
and get sillier and sillier. The las} %/¢” ,1 
one is as gaudy and pointless as: 
child’s birthday party enacted bf 1) sr. 
adults; but by then, Marcello hs a 
shrunk from a man to a child. eer 4 
There is no question of Fellini Church 1 
point of view on all this. It is stem +l eae 
sardonic, puritanical in the sense of “” °°-*4 
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soft answers. Moral consistency df stitea by 
° e ° . ti i 

this kind attains to a kind of grav} jock anc 


° . . th i 
deur. It gives the picture a singe iy, gprs 


weave, the unity of a great tapestry. I (iren’” 

Because of its unrelenting seriou 

ness, it cannot be compared for if115) Pa’ 

: GOSPEL: 
moment with the run of crowd-pless irom the 
° . quagesim« 
ing sex pictures from Europe. ait, the 

4 uinas’s 
cept for one very short sequent sures. (. 

- ‘ 134) "THE 

towards the end (tiny fraction of #catHED 
a “es i Hoellering 

three-hour movie), Fellini quite care ‘amous o 
ms about th 

fully eschews the more eae Pe 

. ° ‘ 8CTLO1 
minded devices. A hundred films nether, o 

photogra 
the past year have been more shab , 
bily erotic. 

If the film has a fault (most of tinea by 
quibbles you may have heard reflet Pe 
mostly on the quibblers), it woul}? 
lie in its rather too obvious use %; 
symbols: the huge statue of Christ’ 
being flown across Rome in the f 
scene, the great stinking fish in ty 
last one. And yet Fellini gets awa, 
with it all, and one finds onesigty 
almost glad to find a man not beitl By Low 
coy about his symbols for a chang tiaue 

e . ® pT 4) ;, ] 
but coming right out with th te toe 
Again, timing is what makes it wor ct betwe 
Fellini’s brisk camera may be t My MA 
wave of the future. IETIES, 

Pf the deci 
— WILFRID SHEDR lution 
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The $9.95 EACH 


‘ 124) ICONS, edited by T. Talbot Rice. A 
: large scale book of color plates of Russian 
10s icons, some famous, some relatively un- 
self. uown, with detailed descriptions of the 


tes. 

les: m3) THE GOLDEN GOSPELS OF ECH- 

TERNACH. One of the most beautiful 
books ever printed: a long study (with 
Mes 110 full-color and black-and-white pages 
r ty of all the illuminations) of a tenth-century 

Gospel book. Long known to only a hand- 
ful of the select, the codex upon which 
this book is based is one of the great 
year artistic monuments of the early Holy 

Roman Empire. (List price, $25) 


$8.50 EACH 


ell. F131) GLOTTO, text by Jean Dominique 

the Rey. Large-size, full color reproductions 
of 28 frescoes in the Upper Church at 

The | Assisi, depicting events in the life of St. 
Francis. (List price, $17.50) 


$5.00 EACH 


Il is 132) ARCHITECTURE OF TRUTH, 

h { photographs by Lucien Hervé; quotations 

O18 oud notes by Francois Cali; text by Ray- 

+ B uwer Heppenstall. A beautiful, graphic por- 

trayal of the twelfth-century Cistercian 

las abbey, Le Thoronnet, in Provence. (List 
price, $15.00) 


a1 $4.00 FOR THE SET 


ob 11) ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN, by 

‘E Johannes Jorgensen. A colorful biography, 
ha now a classic, of the widowed mother of 
eight children who went to Rome at the 
age of 46 and became an outspoken critic 
lin’ of contemporary abuses in the medieval 

IE Church (“Pigs dressed up as clerics,” is a 
term she used in a letter to a papal gov- 
term,E enor). Two volumes. (List price for the 
set, $8.50) 


€ Of $3.50 EACH 


cting 133) CONTEMPORARY CHURCH ART, 
af Anton Henze and Theodor Filthaut ; 
y edited by Maurice Lavanoux. New direc- 
tions in religious art, in stone, metal, 
cloth and wood. Text and pictures show 
the widespread experimentation as artists 
try to stay close to tradition, avoid tni- 
tation and find a living expression of the 
Church today. (List price, $7.50) 


$2.50 EACH 


115) PATRISTIC HOMILIES ON THE 
GOSPELS, trans. by M. F. Toal. Sermons 
from the first Sunday of Advent to Quin- 
apeeimne by the Fathers of the Church, 
with the first English translation of 
Aquinas’s Gospel commentary, CATENA 
AUREA. (List price, $7.50) 
34) THE FILM OF MURDER IN THE 
* CATHEDRAL, by T. S. Eliot and George 
Hoellering. The complete scenario of the 
famous verse play, revised for the screen, 
about the murder of Thomas @ Becket. 
Separate prefaces by Eliot and Hoellering 
describing how the movie was put to- 
gether, and illustrated with drawings and 
photographs. (List price, $6.00) 


$2.00 EACH 


43) THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR, 
edited by Frank Sheed. An excellent col- 
lection of writings on Our Lady by dozens 
of authors including Chesterton, Karl 
nan’ Vann, Knox and Belloc (List price, 


3) THE RETRIAL OF JOAN OF ARC: 
¢ evidence at her trial for her rehabil- 
itation, 1450-1456, by Regina Pernoud. 
This is the first book which contains the 
cord of the proceedings for the rehabili- 
g'stion of St. Joan and is based on the 
depositions of the people who knew her 
; and served with her. (List price, $4.75) 
125) ATHOS, THE HOLY MOUNTAIN, 
by Sidney Loch. A knowledgeable book 
bout the famous center of Greek Ortho- 
tory, by a Scotsman who lived in a 
tighboring village for 25 years. (List 


\ , $5 

135) LOVE IN THE WESTERN WORLD, 
me Denis de Rougemont. A_ brilliant 
tique of Western man’s ideas about 
%e which the author says are rooted in 
twelfth-century legend of Tristan and 
seult and which have resulted in a con- 
ict Aten passion and marriage. (List 
re. $4. 
3s) MAZZINI AND THE SECRET SO- 
; IES, by E. E. Y. Hales. The story 
the decisive early years of the romantic 
‘volutionary whose ideas sparked the 
‘alian uprising of 1848. (List price, $4.95) 
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137) DOCTOR RABELAIS, by D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis. A friendly critique of 
the fast-talking, high tempered, slightly 
alcoholic Renaissance friar who was at 
times so amusing he had a wit named 
ajter him. (List price, $4.00) 

126) WORLDS APAR'T, by Tudor Ed- 
wards. An account of a tour of the living 
sources of Western monasticism, Car- 
thusian, Camaldolese, Benedictine, Cister- 
cian. (List price, $4.50) 

147) THE CARAVELS OF CHRIST, by 
Gilbert Renauld. The epic story of the dar- 
ing Portuguese navigators, who, with their 
priests, explored Ajrica and the far East 
and brought about at least the partial con- 
version of these areas. (List price, $5) 
148) EARLY SITES OF CHRISTIANITY, 
by Peter Bamm. An unusual travel book: 
the author retraces the jootsteps of the 
Apostles and the first Christians, covering 
the Middle East and the Mediterranean. 
(List price, $4.50) 

150) A GRAMMAR OF ASSENT, by John 
Henry Cardinal Newman. One of New- 
man’s greatest works, in which he explores 
the nature of faith, in terms of inference 
and assent. (List price, $3.50) 


$1.50 EACH 


116) THE PATH TO ROME, by Hilaire 
Belloc. The cynosure of Belloc’s apologetics 
—his pilgrimage on foot from Toul, in Lor- 
raine, through Western Europe to Rome, 
in an Edwardian travelog. (List price, 


$.75 

118) MYSTERY OF THE CHARITY OF 
JOAN OF ARC, by Charles Peguy. The 
great French writer’s major work, describ- 
ing the forces that led Joun to her mission 
and her Passion. (List price, $3) 

127) ABBE PIERRE, by Boris Simon. 
The amazing and inspiring account of the 
beginnings of Abbé Pierre’s ragpickers of 
Emmaus and how they made France first 
aware of the poverty in her midst. (List 
price, $3.75) 

128) THE PROBLEM OF JESUS, by 
Jean Guitton. A_ great French thinker 
tackles the problem of the “historical 
Jesus,” vindicating the reliability of the 
Gospels, then turns his attention to Our 
Lord’s Divinit and Resurrection. A 
famous work. (List price, $8.75) 

129) THE SPIRIT OF THE SPANISH 
MYSTICS, compiled and translated by 
Kathleen Pond. A representative collec- 
tion of the Golden Age of Spanish mystical 
and religious writing, with special atten- 
tion to many of the lesser known but de- 
serving writers. (List price, $3.95) 

130) ONCE TO SINAI, by H. F. M. Pres- 
cott. The adventures of an_ ebullient 
fifteenth-century German friar, recounted 
by a famed medievalist. An engaging re- 
port of a popular pilgrimage to St. 
Catherine’s Orthodox monastery on Mt. 
Sinai. (List price, $5) 

138) GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON, 
by Maisie Ward. A long, thorough and 
affectionate biography of the exuberant 
English journalist, wit and thinker. richly 
documented and interpreted by a long time 
friend and admirer. (List price, $3.00) 
139) THERESE OF LISIEUX, by Hans 
Urs _von Balthasar. The famous Swiss 
theologian quickly gets past sentiment 
and concentrates on the saint’s “engaged” 
theology which, he says, helps bridge the 
gap between the God of the philosophers 
and the God of the ancient and the simple. 
(List price, $3.50) 


140) GHOST BOOK, by Shane Leslic. 
Spovky stories, some amusing, a few ter- 
rifying, accompanied by a discussion of 
ghosts, poltergeists and the Church’s atti- 
tude toward them, which will help the 
reader view the stories in perspective -— 
when his hair settles. (List price, $3.00) 
142) COVENTRY PATMORE, by E. J. 
Oliver. A measured biography of the nine- 
teenth-century lyric and mystical yoet, 
prose writer and celebrator of the joys 
of marriage. (List price, ($4.00) 

143) GOD’S FRONTIER, by José Murtin 
Descalzo. An unusual novel about the 
miracles performed by a young workman 
in a drought-scourged Spanish town. The 
author, a priest, has won several literary 
prizes in Spain. (List price. $3.95) 

146) MEDIEVAL MYSTICAL TRADI- 
TION, by a Benedictine of Stanbrook. An 
exceptional essay on mystical theology, 
which starts with the early Spanish mys- 
tics, discusses at length the Victorines, St. 
Bonaventure, the erman and Flemish 
mystics and concludes with St. John of the 
Cross. (List price, $2.75) 

149) PUT OFF THY SHOES, by Elizabeth 
Hamilton. A —— account by an 
English Catholic woman of her travels in 
the Holy Land, where she visited Jews, 
Moslems and innumerable Christians of 
various rites and sects. (List price, $3.50) 
151) THE MOUNTAINS OF RASSELAS, 
by Thomas Pakenham. A hair-raising re- 
port by a member of a famous English 
Catholic family of his search for the leg- 
endary mountain = of the royal Chris- 
tian princes of Abyssinia. (List price, $4) 
152) QUARTET IN HEAVEN, by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith. Four saints — Catherine of 
Genoa, Rose of Lima, Cornelia Connelly 
and Thérése of Lisieuwx—re-examined by 
a brilliant English novelist. (List price, 


$2.75) 
$1.25 EACH 


91) THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS, by Geof- 
frey Graystone, S.M. An introduction to 
the scrolls and their times, by an English 
biblical scholar whose writing is clear and 
dramatic. (List price, $2.50) 

141) ABBE PIERRE SPEAKS, traits- 
lated by Cecily Hastings and George 
Lamb. A collection of the “ragpicker” 
priest’s speeches (gathered by L. C. Rep- 
land) revealing his work among the 
destitute and homeless of Paris. his as- 
sault against the conscience of the world 
with “the wrath of love.” (List price, 

0 


3.5 

144) THE BEGINNING OF THE ENG- 
LISH REFORMATION, by Hugh Ross 
Williamson. A brief, cogent discussion of 
the complex forces that often obscured 
the central religious dispute at the owtset 
of Christendom’s break-up in England. 
(List price, $2.50) 

145) BLACK POPES, by Archbishop 
Roberts, S.J. A fascinating study of the 
use and abuse of power and authority in 
the Church, with particular reference to 
the “intelligent obedience” which Jesuits 
give their order’s Generals, who are called 
“Black Popes.” (List price, $2.50) 


$1.00 EACH 


11) ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL, by Ronald 
Knox. An admirably clear exposition of 
St. Paul’s teachings concerning the way 
Christ lives in his Church and in us. Msgr. 
Knozx’s experience as translator of the 
Holy Bible makes him an especially well- 
fitted commentator. (List price. $1.75) 
97) TRIALS OF A TRANSLATOR, by 
Ronald Knox. Monsignor Knozx’s account 
of his doing of the Bible into Fnglish. 
With great wit and erudition, he sets 
forth his own theories of translation and 
answers some of the more note-worthy 
criticisms. (List price, $2) 
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“Demonstrates the practical steps 


by which Christian Couples can perfect 
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their marital union... 


From the Foreword by His Eminence 


FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
Archbishop of New York 


THE Catholic 
Marriage Man 


The first complete guide to marital relations written specifically for the Catholic home. 
By Very Rev. Msgr. George A. Kelly with a Foreword and Imprimatur by Francis Cardinal Spellman 


is the Director of the New York Arch 
cese’s Family Life Bureau. His guidaneé 
based on his broad knowledge of every 
family experiences as well as the teac 
of the Church. You’ll find practical, realig 
advice on in-law troubles, money questi@ 
problems of parenthood—all the daily 
man difficulties of modern marriage. 
Valuable chapters on the menopause 
techniques of preserving marital happini 
make The Catholic Marriage Manual as 
ful to older couples as it is to newlywed 
Father Kelly’s wise counsel can help 
find the joy that comes only to couples 
cure in their knowledge, confident in 
actions, and true to their faith. A bool 
this kind—combining the practical advicé 
doctors and family counselors with 
accepted doctrines of the Church—has 


advice on such topics as conjugal relations, 
frigidity, pregnancy, childbirth, impotence; 
read the Church attitude on abortion and 
mixed marriages. 

An entire chapter is devoted to birth con- 
trol and the rhythm method. This method 
is explained in detail, with the complete 
facts about Dr. John Ryan’s improved 
thermal method of cycle determination. 


ERE IS the book that Catholic families 

have asked for time and again—ap- 
proved guidance on the many spiritual, 
physical, and emotional problems of mar- 
riage. The Catholic Marriage Manual will 
bring you serenity and happiness, and help 
you fulfill the ideals of the holy Sacrament 
of Matrimony. This practical, frank, read- 
able book will set your mind at ease by 
giving you revealing insights into the spiri- 
tual beauty and the everyday problems: of 
married life. As you will see in the partial 
Table of Contents here, the most intimate 
subjects are dealt with in an adult, forth- 
right manner. You'll find valuable medical 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
A Sacred Voca-  wife’s or husband’s infertility to take more active interest 


Covers Every Aspect of Marriage 


Every aspect of marriage is covered—the 
spiritual and emotional as well as the phys- 
ical. The author, Monsignor George A. Kelly, 

















Marriage Is 





tion. Meaning of your call by 
God... Parenthood is primary 
purpose ... Why marriage 
roust be a permanent union 
How the sacrament can 
purify your love. 
Keys To Mutua! Love. How 
to understand your mate . 
Qualities demanded of the suc- 
cessful husband and wife. . . 
Individual differences impor- 
tant . . . Learning to accept 
your role in marriage. 
A Catholic Doctor Looks At 


Pisani, 
partment of Obstetrics and 
Gy y, St. Vi ts Hos- 
pital, New York, ) Sex is God’s 
creation; not “vulgar” . 
Why you should avoid puri- 
tanical views of sex . 
Physical aspects . . How 
husbands and wives approach 
marital act differently ... 
Characteristic physical and 
emotional responses of men 
and women ... What wife 
needs ... What husband needs 
=e Partners’ “rights” er 
Causes of frigidity in women. 
How it can be treated. Causes, 
treatments for male impo- 
tence. 
Birth Control and the Rhythm 
Method. Church teaching on 
artificial contraception .. . 
Sterilization . ‘ hythm 
method based on natural law. 
Calendar method . . . Body 
temperature method . .. Who 
may practice rhythm .. . Dis- 
advantages of rhythm meth- 


od. 
The Miracle of Birth. How 
your child is conceived, de- 
veloped . . . Tests for preg- 
nancy... Your baby’s growth 
in womb . Delivery-room 
procedures . . . Caesarian sec- 
tions and “RH babies” . 
Breast-feeding. Baptism. Mis- 
cause, preventive 





Help for the Childless Couple. 
Causes and treatments for 


Most favorable conditions 
for conception . . . Why the 
Church opposes artificial in- 
semination Adopting 
children. 

Danger Signs. Symptoms of 
trouble . . . Inability to agree 
on “little things” ... Nag- 
ging wife . . . Neglect of re- 
ligious duties . . . Importance 
of personal appearance — 
Why sex relations should im- 
Prove with age. 
How to Disagree With Your 
Mate. Rules of disagreeing 
. . How to get grievances 
out of your system .. . How 
to keep discussions within 
bounds. . . Importance of giv- 
ing in on little things. 


Money Values in Marriage. 
Modern overemphasis on 
money .. . Materialism fosters 
contraception . . . Danger of 
the ‘“meal-ticket” husband 
. Danger of the working 
wife . . . Who should handle 
the money? 
The In-Law Problem. Rules to 
keep the in-law situation from 
getting out-of-hand . ... Three 
principles that avoid friction 
. Caring for aged parents. 
Menopause and Old Age. 
Critical period . . . Spiritual 
life helps adjustments of mid- 
dle age... Changes in women 
. Treatments for problems 
at the menopause . . . Prob- 
lems of the middle-aged man 
. Happily growing old to- 
gether. 
“Until Death Do You Part.” 
Divorce evil . . . When Catho- 
lic marriages are invalid. . . 
The Pauline a . 
Costs of annulment . 
kinds of separation .. . 
ditions under which Catholies 
may start civil divorce ac- 
tions. 
If Your Mate Is Not A Catho- 
lic, Why the Church opposes 
mixed marriages . . . How to 
encourage non-Catholic mates 


in Church. 
Parenthood, Advantages of 
large family . . . at your 
child needs from you . 
Schooling and sex education 
. . Five marks of a good 
father Your role as 
mother . . . How can a child 
be spoiled ? . A warning to 
mothers of daughters. 
Religion In The Home, Set- 
ting an example for your 
child. ‘‘Keeping Christ in 
Christmas” . . . Celebrating 
baptismal and saints’ days 
. Influence of newspapers, 
magazines, books, movies, TV. 


Appendix. The Mass on the 
Day of Marriage. . . Blessing 
of an Expectant Mother and 
after Childbirth . . . Prayers 
for Family and Vocations... 
A Decalogue for Parents... 
Family Prayer Card. 





been needed. 


Examine It 10 Days Without Charge’ 


Because the publishers feel that this b 
belongs in every Catholic home, arrami 
ments have been made to offer copies 
ten days’ free examination. You may obft 
one merely by sending the coupon; - 
money is required. A copy will be sent 
you in a plain wrapper. 

After ten days, if you decide not to 
it for any reason, simply return it and 
nothing. Otherwise send $4.95 plus post 
and handling costs as payment in full. Mi 
the coupon today. RANDOM HOUSE, D 
R1-127, P. O. Box 312, Murray Hill § 
New York 16, N. Y. 




















RANDOM HOUSE Dept. R1-127 
P. O. Box 312, Murray Hill Station, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Please send, for 10 Day FREE Examination, 
the book(s) by Msgr. Kelly I have checked be- 
low. If I decide not to keep book(s) I may return 
them within ten days and owe nothing. Other- 
wise, I will remit cost of book(s) plus a few 
cents’ postage and handling costs. (If you en- 
cloze payment in full WITH the coupon, WE) 
PAY all postage and handling. Same 10-day 
refund privilege.) 


(] THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL= 
regular edition (R1) ... $4, 


(0 THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL— 
Special De Luxe Edition (R2) Bound in whi 
Fabrikoid stamped in blue and genuine gold, 
boxed. Handsome addition to your library of 
a beautiful gift $6.9 


THE CATHOLIC FAMILY HANDBOOK 
(R4)—Complete, pratcical guidance on fami¢ 
: life and rearing children. Covers mo 
training, sex education, the “exceptional”| 
child, problems of working mothers, 
broken home, career planning, dating, mar-] 
riage preparation, etc. Foreword and Ime] 
primatur by Cardinal Spellman $4.95) 
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